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WHAT IS THE MATTER WITH IOWA? 


The Journal, of Providence, Rhode 
Island, the New York Times, and oth- 
er eastern journals, are sorely dis- 
turbed because the population of Iowa 
remained stationary from 1870 to 
1900, lost a fraction in population by 
1910, and is estimated by the census 


bureau to have lost about three thou-* 


sand in the last four years. This last 
is merely an estimate; and while it 
is probably approximately true, how 
nearly true it is, no one will know 
until the next census. 

These eastern journals grieve be- 
cause Iowa is the only western state 
that, according to the last census, 
lost population; while all the states 
adjoining it, with inferior soil on the 
average, made more or less gain. Of 
course this is naturally attributed to 
the supposed hostile attitude of the 
people of Iowa toward railroads and 
other corporations. 

It is true that the cities of Iowa 
made a very creditable gain. Accord- 
ing to the census of 1910, some of the 
county seats and other towns merely 
held their own. Where manufactur- 
ing and mining interests are estab- 
lished, or where there are large edu- 
cational institutions, there was a very 
fair increase; but none of these, nor 
all of them together, have made up 
for the decline in rural population. 

We have gone to the pains of tak- 
ing one county in each congressional 
district in the state, a county as near- 
ly agricultural as possible, and have 
compared the census of 1900 with that 
of 1910, with the following result—a 
decline of about 20,000 in the popula- 
tion of these eleven counties. 

Two years ago, in order to ascer- 
tain the exact facts, we took the cen- 
sus report of Iowa and selected thir- 
teen agricultural counties in the cen- 
ter and toward the corners of the 
state. We deducted from their total 
population the population of the in- 


corporated towns, and found that the- 


strictly rural population, the popula- 
tion on the farms, decreased 22 per 
cent, while the population of the 
towns increased 14.5 per cent. 

Anxious to ascertain the real causes 
of this decline in rural population, we 
have taken up agricultural counties 
outside the state of Iowa. We find 
that Atchison county, Missouri—one 
of the best agricultural counties in 
the state, with no large town in it 
except the college town of Tarkio, had 
a population in 1900 of 16,501, and in 
1910 of 13,604. Dekalb, another of 
the good agricultural counties of Mis- 
souri, declined’ in the ten years from 
14,418 to 12,531. Bréwn county, one 
of the best agricultural counties in 
Kansas, declined from 22,369 to 21,- 
314. Doniphan county, Kansas, lying 
directly west of St. Joseph, Missouri, 
declined from 15,079 to 14,422. Ogle 
county, Illinois, declined from 29,129 
to 27,864. Fillmore, one of the best 
agricultural counties of Minnesota, 
declined from 28,238 to 25,680. All of 
these counties are corn counties with 
very rich land. 

We find a much smaller decrease in 
the counties given over to dairying. 
For example, Jackson county, Minne- 
sota, lost but 300 out of a population 
of nearly 14,800. Jeffarson county, 
Wisconsin, a strong dairy county, lost 
but 480 out of a population of 34,800. 
Washington county, Wisconsin, anoth- 
er strong dairy county, gained nearly 
200 during that time on a population 
of 23,600. 

Therefore, whatever is the matter 
with Iowa is also the matter with 
counties of similar land and similar 
agriculture in other states in the corn 
belt. What, then, is the matter with 
Iowa? Nothing, except that it has 
more good corn land per square mile 
than any other state in the Union. The 
population of corn land sections ne- 
cessarily decreases as the country 
grows older, and that for purely eco- 
nomic reasons; which we will endeay- 





or to explain to our friends who are 
mourning over the sad condition of 
the state of Iowa. 

To grow corn (or any other grain) 
profitably, we must have long corn 
rows and long furrows. To maintain 
soil fertility, we must have a four or 
six-course rotation in the various 
grains and grasses, and therefore as 
many fields as there are crops in the 
rotation. A farm of a quarter sec- 
tion divides into small fields, making 
a short corn row and a short furrow 
necssary. This makes the outlay for 
horses and machinery so excessive 
in proportion to the acreage, that 
farming anything less than 160 acres 
becomes comparatively unprofitpble. 
Hence the eighty-acre corn farmer 
sells out sooner or later to a neighbor 
who wants a larger farm. Hence the 
disappearance of the small farm and 
the family that has lived on it. 

This is not theory; it is fact; and 
not only in Iowa, but in all the corn 
and grain growing sections in the ad- 
joining states and in all other corn 
states, and, we might add, in all agri- 
cultural countries where’ general 
farming is carried on. In 1900, ac- 





ing; in fact, a violation of “the little 
farm well tilled” theory, and of the 
doctrine of intensive cultivation. This 
is not true. The man on the larger 
farm—not the largest farm, but say 
160 acres—with more horses and bet- 
ter machinery, can, if he will, give 
more intensive cultivation than the 
man on the small farm with more 
horses and machinery than the farm 
can use profitably. The report of the 
bureau of farm management of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, covering several hundred farms 
in the states of Indiana, Illinois and 
Iowa, proves this conclusively and be- 
yond question. 

There is a good deal of speculative 
value in lands in Iowa, and as long 
as this continues and farmers believe 
they can get more value for their 
money in lands elsewhere, they will 
sell out and move to other sections. 
So long as the tenant who has made 
a few thousand dollars by renting land 
can buy land which he thinks is as 
good, in other sections, for fifty to 
seventy-five dollars an acre, as he can 
in Iowa at from a hundred and fifty 
to two hundred, he will buy elsewhere. 














The Best Team on the Farm. 


cording to the census, Iowa had 71,000 
farms of from 20 to 100 acres; in 1910 
it had but 54,000. That is, 17,000 of 
these smaller farms disappeared in 
ten years, and with them a population 
of around 85,000. The number of 
farms of from 100 to 174 acres about 
held their own, there being an in- 
crease of but 200 on 79,900; or, to be 
exact, from 79,923 to 80,121. The larg- 
er farms show a much larger propor- 
tionate increase, for the 62,000 in 1900 
had increased to 66,000 in 1910. 


A careful study of these figures, that 
are all taken from the census reports, 
will explain to any man who wishes 
to know the facts, what is the matter 
with Iowa. There has been no de- 
crease in the acreage of the state; 
neither has there been any decrease 
in the acreage under cultivation. It 
is simply better farm management to 
cultivate a farm that is large enough 
to enable you to get full work out of 
your horses and machinery than it is 
to cultivate one so small that neither 
the horses nor the machinery can be 
used to the greatest advantage. Hence 
the small farm disappears and there 
are fewer farms, but larger and more 
profitable. The more horses and the 
more machinery, the fewer hired men 
needed, and the more economically is 
the work done. 

It will be said at once that this is 
against all sound agricultural teach- 








So long as a father with three or four 
sons thinks he can buy a quarter sec: 
tion apiece for them by going to Can- 
ada, or to Arkansas, or to New Eng- 
land, for the price of the farm he 
lives on in Iowa, and on which he 
reared them, he will do so. 

Iowa cities have not grown as fast 
as they should, because railroad rates 
are against them. There is not a 
“gateway” so-called in the state, while 
there is a great city, which is termed 
a gateway, a division point, in every 
state adjoining except South Dakota. 
Iowa farmers are caught in the mat- 
ter of rates both going and coming, it 
being almost as cheap to ship freight 
across the state as to any point in 
the state, whether from the east or 
the west. 

The question arises: Will this de- 
cline continue? For a time it will, 
but not forever. When Iowa farmers 
quit speculating in land and get down 
to real farming; when they so arrange 
their farming that they can hire help 
the year around to look after their 
stock; when they get more and more 
into dairying and stock growing and 
feeding, there will then be an increase 
in the population, first by the doubling 
of the families on the farms. This 
will mean a larger growth in the 
towns, and a much larger growth in 
the cities. If the railroads would make 
Des Moines a division point, there 





would be a great increase .in the pop- 
ulation of that city and of the other 
Iowa cities. 

There is another cause, not for the 
decline, but for the lack of growth in 
city population. California is very al- 
luring to Iowa farmers, partly because 
of the climate and partly because they 
do not have to pay any taxes on their 
moneys and credits. 

The hostile attitude of the farmers 
of Iowa to the railroads is due to the 
fact that for many years the railroad 
systems undertook to make that state 
a back pasture, charging low rates 
through it east and west, and high 
rates on short hauls. 

We submit these facts to the care- 
ful consideration of the critics who 
are bewailng the fact that Iowa is de- 
clining or remaining stationary as to 
population. We believe they are en- 
tirely sufficient to explain it. The sum 
and substance of it is that Iowa nas 
too much good corn land, which sells 
at too high a price. We are but obey- 
ing the law which applies both in the 
British Isles and in the United States 
—that the better the land, the fewer 
people live on it. There is a like de- 
cline of agricultural population in the 
general farming sections of England, 
Wales and Scotland, according to 
their census of 1911. 





Cowpeas in Corn for Lambs 


A northern Missouri correspondent 
writes: 

“I would like advice as to planting 
cowpeas for-lambs. I am thinking of 
planting them in my corn. What kind 
would you plant? How many cow- 
peas would you plant per acre? How 
would you plant them? I want to buy 
a carload of lambs this fall, to turn 
on the peas in the corn field as soon 
as the peas are ready. At what stage 
of the peas’ growth would be the best 
time to turn the lambs in? Would it 
do to mix the peas with the corn, or 
would you plant each separately? Give 
me your opinion in regard to this 
matter, please.” 

North of northern Missouri, we are 
not enthusiastic about seeding cow- 
peas in corn for either lambs or hogs. 
It is so much cheaper to use rape, 
and the amount of feed produced in 
most cases seems to be much larger. 
In central Missouri and southward, it 
may pay to use the cowpeas rather 
than rape, but so far as we know there 
are no experiments definitely deter- 
mining this point. Our correspondent 
may seed part of his corn with cow- 
peas and part with rape, the idea be- 
ing to pasture the cowpeas off first, 
and then the rape. The cowpeas 
should be finished off by the last of 
September, for a light frost kills 
them. Rape generally lasts well into 
November. 

There is a difference of opinion as 
to the best way to seed cowpeas with 
corn. Some seed the cowpeas at the 
same time as the corn, using about a 
peck of corn and a peck of cowpeas 
per acre. The cowpeas and corn are 
often mixed together in the planter 
box, but it is better to plant them 
separately, either by going over the 
ground twice, or by using a cowpea 
planter attachment. 

When cowpeas are broadcasted ‘in 
corn at the last cultivation, it is best 
to use an early variety, such as the 
New Era. The most certain way of 
getting a stand is to drill the cowpeas 
in with a single horse drill. 

Rape, when seeded with corn, is al- 
ways put in at the last cultivation, at 
the rate of four to six pounds of seed 
per acre. 

We suggest that our correspondent 
depend mainly on rape for his lambs, 
but that he experiment with an acre 
or two of cowpeas. 
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Economic eines in amine 


We find that we have been using 
the term “economic area” (and this 
is a comparatively new term to some, 
but will not be for many years) in 
two senses. When writing about ag- 
riculture or land tenure in England, 
Ireland or Scotland, we have adopted 
their usage of the term; that is, to 
denote a sufficient number of acres 
to support a family in very moderate 
ease and comfort, if it is well farmed. 
In the congested districts of Ireland 
that is twenty acres or the best land 
in that section, and increases in size 
in proportion as the land decreases in 
natural fertility. Hence it may be 
twenty acres or it may be a hundred; 
but the aim of the Congested Districts 
Board, which is a branch of the gov- 
ernment, is to have all these farms of 
the same value for agricultural pur- 
poses. They call it an “economic 
holding.” In Scotland it runs about 
fifty acres, and is called a “croft,” 
and the man who farms it is called 
a “crofter.” In both these countries, 
it may be said, the families are large, 
the crofter’s family averaging the 
largest in Scotland or North Britain, 
as appears from the Scotch census. 

in using the term “economic area” 
in writing about agriculture in our 
own country, We’ find we have been 
using it in a somewhat different sense 
—namely, an area that can be farmed 
to the best advantage, it being as- 
sumed that all farms of whatever size 


in the United States will support a 
family in comparative ease and com- 
iort. 


In either country, an economic area 
is that amount of land, or that size of 
farm, to which in the development of 
agriculture all farms tend. That is, 
if it is actually found that farms con- 
sidered an economic area, or holding, 
or farm, can not be farmed to the 
best advantage, they are bought up 
by men who have larger holdings. 
Where bonanza farming was carried 
on in northern Iowa, Minnesota and 
the Dakotas, the tendency has been to 
break up those farms or sections into 
half or quarter sections, and bring 
them to a point where they can be 
farmed to the greatest profit. 

-We have seen many examples of 
this in the last forty years. Forty 
years ago, while there was still good 
land to be had for a dollar and a quar- 
ter an acre, the man in eastern lowa 
or Illinois who got in debt, sold his 
farm to a man who was free from 
debt and had a farm of the same size 


or larger, and went out to western 
Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, or Minne- 
sota. We have also seen bonanza 


farms broken up. ‘rhe tendency in 
all the corn belt is in the direction of 
the farm of about 160 acres, and in 








the winter wheat and spring wheat 
country in the direction of the farm 
of about twice that size, which for 
that section would be an economic 
area or holding. In the dairy country 
of Minnesota and Wisconsin, and the 
state of Michigan, where eighty acres 


can be made to support twenty cows, 
there is the tendency to make that 
tlie economic holding. In _ sections 


where gardening is carried on, the 
economic holding is still smaller; and 
so in all kinds of vegetable growing 
and in orcharding. In California, 
ele-en acres of orange grove is all a 
man wants to bother with, or ten 
acres in grapes. When it comes to 
pasturing, he must have acres by the 
hundred, possibly by the thousand. 

In other words, farms suitable for 
any of these purposes are best broken 
up into as many holdings as can be 
cultivated economically and with the 
greatest profit. The tendency in the 
corn belt has for years been toward a 
holding of 160 acres of choice land, to 
which is frequently added eighty acres 
or a quarter section of land not suit- 
ed to tillage. We observed the same 
thing in Pennsylvania, where the 
farming is limited to the best lands, 
and the rougher lands, too steep to 
plow or too stony, are apparently at- 
tached to these better lands and used 
for pasture. 

The farther west we go, the larger 
must be the holding. In the ranch 
country it should be large enough to 
furnish pasture for fifty or a hundred 
or two ‘undred head of cattle, and 
there should be moist land enough to 
provide winter forage for the cattle 
kept on summer pasture. When we 
strike the irrigated sections, the 
farms dwindle to eighty, to forty, to 
twenty, or even to ten acres, depend- 
ing on the use made of the land. 

No matter what the states and gov- 
ernments may do or not do, the in- 
evitable tendency is to increase or re- 
duce the size of the farm to a point 
where it can be cultivated with the 
greatest actual profit. In the corn 
belt proper it costs about as much for 
machinery to run eighty acres as to 
run a quarter section. On eighty acres 
you must have a short corn row. The 
machinery must be _ practically the 
same; but you get from two to four 
times as much work out of the horses 
on a quarter or half section as you do 
on an eighty. Hence the wise thing 
for the man with a farm too small 
for economic tillage is to sell it to the 
man with more land, and either use 
his capital in renting a larger farm, 
or move to some country where he 
can buy a farm of economic size for 
the money he has received for the 
farm which is too small for profitable 
farming. No matter what we begin 
with, the tendency will always be to 
approximate to that size of farm that 
can be worked by the individual farm- 
er to the best advantage. 





“Stored Environment’”’ 


Luther Burbank is quoted as saying 
that heredity is simply “stored environ- 
ment.” There seems to be a certain 
amount of truth in this statement. 
Large live stock of any kind are the 
product of rich land, a temperate cli- 
mate, rich grains and grasses. There- 
fore, the youngsters assume the form 
of their parents, evidently expecting 
to be placed in the same kind of en- 
vironment. Each particular district 
in England, for example, has in times 
past produced types of cattle and 
sheep and horses that represent the 
environment. The Herefords repre- 
sent the environment of Hereford- 
shire; the Short-horns that of the 
rich, level valleys; the Ayrshires of 
the peculiar regions in the west of 
Scotland; and the Highland cattle the 
peculiarities of the Highlands. 

Environment, however, is more than 
feed. The small Jerseys typify the 
rich but scant pastures of the Island 
of Jersey, plus the milking habit that 
has been developed by generations of 
milking. So with every other breed 
of dairy cattle; for example, the Hol- 
steins, the size of which represents the 
lush grasses of lands diked out from 
the sea, and the milking qualities of 
the demand that has been made on 
them for milk for centuries past. 

In a general way, therefore, hered- 
ity is stored environment; but that is 
by no means the full definition of he- 
redity. It seems to be correct so far 
as the physical is concerned, but does 





not take into account what we may 
call the mental. For, while we hesi- 
tate about applying the term “men- 
tality’ to animals, and while mental- 
ity as we know it among men does not 
apply to animals, nevertheless there 
is a certain amount of mentality that 
manifests itself readily to students of 
animal life. 

This mentality does not seem to be 
transmitted with the same accuracy 
as the physical structure. You will 
see differences of disposition among 
pigs of the same litter. You will see 
differences in cattle of the same par- 
entage. This difference of mentality, 
if we may use this term, has no doubt 


a great deal to do with the physical’ 


structure. 

You will see the same thing in hu- 
man beings. If you will take the pho- 
tographs of the children of the family 
at two years or less and compare them 
years afterward, you will find that 
they are so much alike that the moth- 
er would hardly he able to distinguish 
between the individua 's of the same 
sex. Ten years af:‘erward, these chil- 
dren will vary A at'v; so much so 
thet in many cases you can hardly be- 
lieve that they belong to the same 
family. There is evidently a mental 
element quite independent of the en- 
vironment. 

But this is not all. There is the 
widest possible difference in the abil- 
ity of certain individuals to perpetu- 
ate their peculiarities. This is what 
we call prepotency. You may have a 
dozen sires of any kind of live stock, 
of the same breeding and practically 
the same pedigree; and possibly one 
in the dozen is prepotent. You can 
never tell by looking at them which is 
prepotent and which is not. 

It is the same way in the human 
family. If we read history, we will 
find here and there some one man 
who is the sire of brains; for example, 
Lyman Beecher. Another striking ex- 
ample is Jonathan Edwards. Here 
again we have a striking difference. 
Lyman Beecher produced a family of 
great sons and daughters; and yet 
there the prepotency seemed to stop. 
You hear nothing about Lyman Beech- 
er’s grandchildren. They seem to have 
sunk to the level of the people among 
whom they live. There is no one 
great outstanding descendant of Ly- 
man Beecher today. On the other 
hand, the descendants of Jonathan 
Edwards seem to be able to perpetu- 


ate the peculiarities of that great 
figure. 

Take it among horses. You will 
scarcely find a trotting horse that 


does not run back to Hambletonian 
No. 10, one of the greatest sires that 
ever lived. So, after all, we have not 
settled the matter when we say that 
“heredity is simply stored environ- 
ment.” It is something more. There 
is a personal element that seems to be 
the dominant characteristic, the thing 
of real value. 

We are not trying to settle the ques- 
tion of heredity. Volumes might be 
written on that, and have been writ- 
ten. We are simply trying to point 
out what is evident to every man who 
has made a study of the subject, and 
has kept his eyes open in studying 
men and animals and plants. 

While posterity, whether in men, 
animals or plants, seems to perpetu- 
ate the likeness of the ancestry, nev- 
ertheless the variation or difference 
is quite as striking as the likeness. 
No two children are alike; no two 
animals are alike; no two plants are 
alike. It is by taking advantage of 
these variations that we make prog- 
ress. We might say that it is only 
by taking advantage of this law of 
variation that we advance up to the 
measure of the environment. 

If we fail to keep up the environ- 
ment, however, we must not expect to 
maintain the heredity. Even the 
progeny of these outstanding sires, 
whether among men, live stock or 
plants, will fall back to the measure 
of the environment. If they rise for 
a time like mountain péaks, they will 
sooner or later fall back to the level. 

Hence the breeder must always aim 
to provide the best environment pos- 
sible. If he does not give Short-horn 
cattle the environment which they 
require, they will fall down to the en- 
vironment he does provide. 

If the farmer in northern Iowa or 
in Wisconsin plants a variety of corn 
that requires more heat units than 
the climate will give him, the corn 
apparently intentionally adapts itself 
to the environment that he furnishes. 
The farmer who tries to raise the 
best kind of beef cattle and fails to 





give them the wherewithal to sus- 
tain that quality, will find that no 
amount of prepotency in the sire will! 
push the progeny above the environ- 
ment that he furnishes. So success 
lies in having the best possible hered- 
ity in the best possible environment 
that he is able to furnish. 


And This From Illinois 


Mr. Britten, a congressman from 
Illinois, recently made a speech which 
might not be surprising from an east- 
ern congressman from some densely 
populated manufacturing district, but 
is astonishing when coming from a 
representative of a great agriculturai 
state. He said: 

“One way to curb the beef trust 
and bring down the price of beef 
would be to prohibit the killing and 
interstate shipment of calves. Three 
bills are now pending before the com- 
mittee on interstate and foreign com- 
merce which might bring down the 
price of beefsteak. There is a bill 
introduced by Judge Adamson, of 
Georgia, which prohibits the slaughter 
of calves or their interstate shipment 
for beef purposes. Another bill be- 
fore the committee, introduced by my- 
self, prohibits the slaughter or inter- 
state shipment of beef cattle under 
two years of age for food purposes. 
It is really immaterial which bill is 
brought in so long as something is 
done to meet the great problem of the 
beef supply and the increasing cost of 
living. A rapidly decreasing beef 
supply on one hand and a rapidly in- 
creasing population on the other read- 
ily accounts for sirloin steak being 71 
per cent higher than in the ten-year 
period between 1890 and 1900, while 
round steak has increased 103 per 
cent, rib roast 73 per cent, pork chops 
122 per cent, bacon 128 per cent, 
smoked hams 82 per cent, and lard 69 
per cent. New foundations may be 
constructed upon which to rebuild the 
cattle industry of the country, and I 
really believe that legislation of this 
sort is of vastly greater importance 
than much of the legislation that is 
daily taking up the time of congress.” 

We presume congress might pass a 
law to forbid the killing of cattle un- 
der two years of age. It might pass 
a law forbidding the sale of limburger 
cheese under six years of age. But 
how would that help the beef short- 
age? Can congress compel the farm- 
er to raise cattle? Can it either for- 
bid or compel people to eat beef? The 
nonsense that has been spoken and 
written on this subject is astounding. 
If there is an excessive profit to the 
farmer in growing and feeding cattle, 
the number will increase just as rap- 
idly as nature will permit. If beef 
costs more than people think it worth 
as food, consumption will decrease. 
And these two forces will bring about 
the proper level of prices. The farm- 
er is under no obligations to grow 
cattle or keep cattle, and if he can 
not make a fair profit he will not do 
it. The consumer is under no obliga- 
tion to eat beef, and if he does not 
think it worth the price, he will not. 

Some good Illinois farmer should 
take Congressman Britten out behind 
tne barn and have a heart-to-heart talk 
with him. 


Keep the Club Alive 


During the past winter, a great 
many farmers’ social clubs were or- 
ganized in Iowa and states immedi- 
ately adjoining. Some of these clubs 
held monthly meetings, and some 
twice a month. With the opening of 
the growing season, there will be a 
tendency to allow interest in these 
clubs to lapse. Work is more press- 
ing during wwe summer, and it seems 
harder to get away for half a day, but 
the farmer and his wife will be all 
the better for it if they do get away. 
When a club has once been started, 
it should hold its regular meetings all 
through the year. If the meetings are 
held twice a month during the winter 
season, they may safely be held once 
a month during the summer; but not 
a month should go by without a regu- 
lar meeting. If meetings are discon- 
tinued during the summer season, in- 
terest will lapse ana it will be much 
harder to get the club started again 
next winter. The farmer and his wife 
are entitled to at least one day 3 
month for social intercourse with 








their friends, and their work will not 
suffer because they take it. 
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Capitol Extension Purchase 


The thirty-fifth general assembly of 
Jowa, which met during the winter of 
1912, enacted a law which provides 
that there shall be levied annually for 
a period of ten years, a tax which 
will yield about $150,000 each year. 
The tax for the years 1913 and 1914 
was made one-half a mill, and for the 
remaining eight years such amount 
as will raise the sum mentioned. The 
money raised in this way is to be 
carried into the state treasury, to the 
credit of a fund to be called the “cap- 
itol grounds and extension improve- 
ment fund.” and the amount so real- 
ized by such tax shall be in lieu of 
all such appropriations for such pur- 
poses during this period of ten years. 

There has been a good deal of crit- 
icism in some sections of the state 
because of this special pledge. Wal- 
laces’ Farmer has had a number of 
letters from subscribers who desire 
information concerning it. 

For many years the need of more 
ground for the state building has been 
apparent. This state house, a _ build- 
ing which is a credit to the state, 
rests on a piece of ground about two 
blocks each way. The building is of 
a style of architecture and of a size 
which absolutely requires a piece of 
ground as large as this, and addition- 
al buildings could not be placed upon 
this ground without greatly marring 
the beauty of the state house. This 
ground is on a hill which overlooks 
west Des Moines, and to the south 
overlooks the valley of the Des 
Moines and Raccoon rivers. At the 
foot of the hill to the south are sev- 
eral main Jine railroad tracks. The 
ground which it is planned to pur- 
chase and add to the state ground is 


mostly to the south and west of the: 


present ground, and the purchase that 
the present council has in mind ag- 
gregates about fifty acres. The city 
of Des Moines will donate the streets 
and alleys which are included within 
the ground to be purchased, and which 
in the aggregate amount to about 
twenty-five acres. When the purchase 
to the south has been completed, it 
will give the state the ground to the 
railroad tracks. This is a_ hillside, 
sloping to the south and west. To 
the west, several blocks on the hill- 
side sloping to the west will be pur- 
chased, and to the east and north, a 
strip of ground about a block wide, 
possibly slightly more. 

On the ground as purchased it is 
intended to locate the Allison monu- 
ment, the appropriation for which has 
been provided, and from time to time 
put such buildings as may be needed 
for the various state departments. At 
the present time, the business of the 
state is greatly hampered because of 
the inadequacy of room. The veteri- 
nary department, for example, is in 
an old dwelling house which is rented 
for the purpose. Other important de- 
partments are in the basement of the 
state house, where only artificial light 
can be used, and scattered around in 
rooms that are needed by the general 
assembly when it meets every second 
year. The business of the state is 
growing, and additional buildings will 
be needed from time to time. It is 
the purpose to lay out this ground as 
it comes into the possession of the 
state so that it will be a beautiful 
state park in which every resident 
will take pride, and the buildings and 
monuments which may be erected in 
the future will be so placed as to 
make a harmonious whole. 

The purchase has been criticized on 
several accounts. First, because of 
the additional tax levied upon' the 
people. As to this, from the farmers’ 
standpoint, the tax does not seem to 
be burdensome. It will run from two- 
thirds of a cent an acre to possibly as 
high as a cent and one-quarter an 
acre, depending upon the valuation 
placed on the farm lands. On a quar- 
ter section farm this year the average 
will probably be around a dollar and 
thirty-five cents. 

Second, it has been vigorously as- 
serted that the purchase idea was 
originated and pushed through the 
legislature by citizens of Des Moines. 
Wallaces’ Farmer wishes to assert in 
the most positive way that there is 
no truth in this statement. The need 
for additional grounds for the state 
buildings was recognized as far back 
as during the administration of Gov- 
ernor Larrabee, who mentioned it in 
One of his messages to the legisla- 
ture. It has been recommended by 
various governors since Larrabee, and 


~— 


has been urged by public spirited cit- 
izens in different parts of the state, 
who had no possible selfish interest. 
The Allison monument commission, of 
which General Dodge is the leading 
member, probably had most to do with 
urging the purchase. The business 
men of Des Moines took no active 
part in the matter, as members of the 
legislature will testify. From a busi- 
ness standpoint, the purchase will 
probably be a detriment rather than 
a benefit to Des Moines. 

Third, it has been charged that the 
legislature exceeded its authority 
when it enacted a law which provides 
for future taxation. This matter, as 
we understand it, has been tried out 
in the courts and the authority of the 
legislature has been vindicated. 

Wallaces’ Farmer has no further in- 
terest in this matter than any farmer 
in the state. Our own opinion in that 
the purchase is a sensible one, the 
land is being bought well within its 
value. The improvement will be one 
of which every citizen of the state 
will be proud, and if the matter were 
left to a committee of farmers, one 
from each county, who should come 
to Des Moines and look over the con- 
ditions, we feel sure that it would be 
endorsed by from 75 to 90 per cent of 
them, and that they would say that 
the small amount of tax which will 
fall to their share will be gladly paid. 
The bill was passed after thorough 
discussion and full consideration. It 
was not a political measure; both 
democrats and republicans voted for 
it and against it in about the same 
proportion. 

On another page of this issue we 
are presenting some views’ which 
show the present surroundings of the 
state house. 





Rural Credits 


In the marketing conference recent- 
ly held in Chicago, and of which we 
have already made a partial report, 
there was appointed a committee on 
resolutions from whom much might 


have been expected, and that expecta- 
tion has been fulfilled. This commit- 
tee included Mr. J. C. Caldwell, who 
has done so much in the development 
of codperation in Lakefield, Minne- 
sota; Doctor Charles McCarthy, of 
the University of Wisconsin, who has 
perhaps made a more careful study of 
coéperation than any other man in 
our acquaintance; John Lee Coulter, 
of the Department of Agriculture at 
Washington, D. C., one of the very 
brightest men among those who stud- 
ied credit and coéperation in Europe 
last year; Professor John G. Brooks, 
of Harvard, who has made a life study 
of the subject, and from whose ad- 
dress we have quoted in our report; 
and Mr. A. W. Sanborn, whom, unfor- 
tunately, we do not know. 

We quote the resolutions on the 
subject of rural credit as follows: 

“Resolved, that this conference urge 
upon congress actfon upon the ques- 
tion of rural credit; this action should 
be taken, however, with care and de- 
liberation. Great interests which have 
already controlled the marketing of 
industrial securities are now striving 
to gain control over rural credit. 
Again we recognize that any system 
of bonding on a long-time basis must 
be based“ on the soundest valuation 
and maintenance of agricultural val- 
ues. Any hasty or ‘wild-cat’ exploita- 
tion will only hurt in the end every ef- 
fort to promote an efficient system of 
agricultural credit. Amortization 
schemes must be carefully tested in 
order that they do not prove a snare 
and a delusion. Reckless govern- 
mental aid plans are detrimental to 
true codperation, which is only suc- 
cessful the world over when based on 
self-help, careful auditing, valuation, 
and sound business methods. We fa- 
vor the basic codperative principles 
as dealing with the question of farm 
credit, as well as in all other matters 
of farm organization.” 

The second sentence of this reso- 
lution is especially worthy of consid- 
eration. There is no question but that 
great interests will control rural cred- 
it and the rural credit banks, if they 
can. 

There is also a large movement in 
the Grange and in the Farmers’ 
Union of the south to secure credit 
through the government on land, the 
effect of which would be to inaugurate 
an era of speculation in which the 
only persons who would benefit would 








be men who happen to own land. The 








renter and the landless man would get 
no benefit whatever from this, and it 
would end in a collapse of credit. 

Congressmen are now trying to do 
something for the farmer, but do not 
know how. Hence we are in entire 
sympathy with the sentence of this 
resolution in which they state that 
“reckless governmental aid plans are 
detrimental to true coédperation.” The 
only way the farmer can get credit is 
by making himself financially trust- 
worthy, by being a better farmer, and 
by some plan of combining credits 
so that the obligations may have a 
world market. 

To this end he must adopt the very 
foundation principle of rural credit, 
and that is unlimited liability for the 
obligations of the organization to 
which he belongs, which must neces- 
sarily be limited in area, so that ev- 
ery man knows every other man both 
financially and morally. The only way 
in which there can be any improve- 
ment of farm credit is through coép- 
eration, which involves unlimited lia- 
bility and supervision, neither of 
which is practical over a large terri- 
tory. Mutual insurance companies 
have found this out. The old system 
of using farmers’ credit by farm sales 
was based on practically the same 
principle. Farmers, in their efforts to 
secure better farm credit, will need to 
keep an eye on “big business.” The 
only way they can secure effective 
help is by helping themselves. 





A Word to Inexperienced 
Alfalfa Growers 


Alfalfa growers in central Nebraska 
and Kansas and west have had expe- 
rience in alfalfa growing, have made 
their mistakes, and corrected them; 
and hence they need not pay any at- 
tention to this article. We are writ- 
ing to inexperienced growers now, and 
they are mainly to be found in the 
humid section, men who have been 


growing clover all their lives. One 
of the hardest jobs we ever tackled 
is to get this class of men to do just 
the right thing with their alfalfa. They 
will carry into it their clover experi- 
ence, assuming that the two plants 
need about the same kind of treat- 
ment; and this is entirely wrong. 

Because they are in the habit of 
seeding clover with a nurse crop, they 
insist on seeding alfalfa with a nurse 
crop. When everything is exactly 
right, they have more or less of a 
success, but seldom the full success 
that they might have had if they 
would quit sowing a nurse crop and 
make up their minds to lose the use 
of the land for at least part of a sea- 
son, and do what alfalfa insists they 
shall do. 

It has no audible voice of its own, 
and hence we are talking for it. If it 
could speak; it would tell you that the 
wor3t enemy it has is weeds; and that 
in the blue grass country, blue grass 
is the worst weed, and the next worst 
white clover. Therefore, before you 
sow alfalfa, clean your land of weeds. 
That means you must not sow it with 
a nurse crop in the spring; but you 
must plow it early and cultivate it at 
least long enough to kill all the weeds 
that are disposed to start in the 
spring. You don’t want to sow before 
the last of May or first of June at the 
earliest, and not theneunless you have 
harrowed and disked your land until 
people begin to wonder. If you have 
done this, sow your alfalfa soon after 
you have read this article. If you 
have not, go to work and clean it, and 
wait till August before you sow. If 
we were sure that you would have a 
sufficient supply of moisture in Au- 
gust, we would say to wait anyhow, 
because you would have this advan- 
tage, that in your further cultivation 
you would clean your land of weeds 
that begin growing up about the time 
you plant corn, the weeds that germi- 
nate at a high temperature, like corn 
and beans and sorghum. 

The first thing for inexperienced al- 
falfa growers to do is to do what that 
plant demands, and listen to advice. 
Only about one farmer in three or 
four will do this, because they insist 
on carrying over their clover experi- 
ence into the alfalfa field. After 2 
man has tried two or three times, and 
learns to correct his methods frons 
his experience, then he can succeed. 
Why not take the advice of men who 
have given the subject the study of 
years, and know what alfalfa wants, 








and thus avoid the necessity of mak- 
ing and correcting mistakes? 

The second mistake they are likely 
to make is in the maiter of cutting. 
They are accustomed to let their clo- 
ver stand until at least a third is in 
full bloom, generally two-thirds, and 
then some. If they undertake to do 
that with alfalfa, they will lose their 
stand, or at least weaken it. Our ad- 
vice is to pay no attention to the 
bloom of alfalfa at all; or if you do, 
to commence when only a tenth or a 
twentieth of it is in bloom. The best 
way to do is to pay no attention to 
the bloom, but go out into the field 
and examine the plants and see if new 
buds are starting out from. the 
crown. Then is the time to cut, with- 
out regard to the bloom. 

You say: Why not let it stand till 
it is in bloom and easier to cure Be- 
cause if you do, you will cut off the 
new shoots from the crown of the 
root, and that will put your alfalfa 
back and lessen your crop. Alfalfa 
has been accustomed for so many 
thousands of years to being cut about 
a certain time, that it insists upon it, 
no matter what you think about it. 
Therefore, cut whenever you see the 
buds starting freely from the crown, 
the weather permitting, of course, but 
don’t miss the chance of a good day 
for curing your alfalfa. 

Remember always that the greatest 
enemy of alfalfa is weeds; that after 
you cut your first crop the weed seeds 
that remain in the ground will start— 
and there is always some weed seed 
in the land, no matter how much you 
cultivate it. Possibly on new alfalfa 
it is well to omit the disk harrowing 
after the first cutting, but each time 
you cut a crop afterwards, harrow. 

If your alfalfa is more than a year 
old, or if it is the second cuttting in 
the first year of production, go onto 
your fields with the harrow, a good, 
sharp harrow, however. If ft is not 
heavy enough, get on it and thus add 
your, weight, and harrow your alfalfa. 
It will not hurt the alfalfa any, but 
will keep down the weeds. Give it a 
double harrowing around the edges of 
the fields, where blue grass is likely 
to eome in. Of course, we assume 
that you will not do this when the 
ground is wet, but when it is dry. The 
neighbors will probably think you 
have lost your senses. Well, let them 
think so. They will change that no- 
tion in: about a week after you have 
harrowed it. 

Do this harrowing after every crop. 
We would not care to do it after the 
first cutting, if your alfalfa is not very 
well rooted. After a while you will 
find it necessary to take a disk or a 
spring-tooth harrow; for if you want 
your stand to remain, you must get 
the weeds out. You must go at it 
with something that will take them 
out, and take the chance of injuring 
the alfalfa. The chances are very 
small, 

Our readers can do one of two 
things, they can take our advice or 
they can let it alone; but they will 
1~y for letting it alone more than as 
much as it would cost them to sub- 
scribe for Wallaces’ Farmer for a 
lifetime, even if they have but two or 
three acres of alfalfa. 





Bringing Consumer and Pro- 
ducer Together 


The postmaster at Wadshington, D. 
C; has begun a campaign to bring the 
Washington consumers and the near- 
by farmers in direct contact with one 
another through the use of the parcel 
post. Farmers who have butter, eggs, 
fruit and vegetables to sell may send 
their addresses to the postmaster, 
with information -f what they have 
to sell, and these names and address- 
es will be published by the postmaster 
and distributed to all of the Washing- 
ton consumers. Announcements will 
also be posted in the public library in 
Washington. The Washington post- 
master has sent out a circular which 
gives full information concerning the 
shipment. of farm produce by parcel 
post, together with the rates for dif- 
ferent zones. The postoffice will also 
undertake to handle packages C. O. D. 
when. desired, delivering the package 
to the consumer and securing the 
price from him, which will be remit- 
ted to the producer. The Washington 
experiment will be watched with con- 
siderable interest, and no doubt if it 
proves satisfactory, the postmasters 
of other cities will be encouraged to 
take up the same sort of work. 
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The New Tariff on.Butter 


We were talking recontly with a 
gentleman from the who is a 
purchaser of vast amounts of butter 
and other farm products to be retailed 


east, 


from, we think he said, one hundred 
and twenty-seven stores in different | 
parts of the country. He said he had 
bought from four to five million 
pounds of butter each year from Iowa 
creameries; that since the new tariff 


the price of butter had declined 10 


cents a pound; and that he was buy- 
ing less western butter than before, 
preferring to get it from Denmark, 
which furnish a superior quality and 
with but 9 per cent of water. He said, 
furthermore, that he was buying con- 
densed milk from Switzerland; that 
other producers were doing the same 
thing, and that it so affected the mar- 
ket that the largest condensed milk 
factory in New York, the Borden’s, 
were reducing their output and turn- 
ing their factories largely to the pro- 
duction of cheese instead of con- 
densed milk. 

All this seems to be rather inter- 
esting. It would look on the face of 
it as if the tariff had given a serious 
blow to the butter and cheese busi- 
ness. We were a little skeptical about 
what our eastern friend had told us, 
and so submitted the matter to the 
president of one of the largest cream- 
eries in Iowa, and asked him his 
views. He said that the tariff on 
ter had been reduced from six to two 
and a half cents, and that this de- 
crease had allowed the importation 
of foreign butter; that the price of 
butter had fallen ten cents or more 
per pound in the United States; that 
it was due not merely to this de- 
crease in the tariff, but to the great 
increase of dairy production in the 
United States; and that there were 
no doubt hard lines ahead for the 
manufacturers of inferior creamery 
butter, which must compete with the 


lower grades of foreign butter of in- 
ferior quality. 

Then we turned to Hoard’s Dairy- 
man, to see what this leading dairy 


paper of the United States had to say 
on the subject. We quote in full as 
follows: 

“For years the butter manufactur- 
ers of this country have been playing 
tag with the future. 

“Big creameries have swallowed up 
little creameries. Little creameries 
have been making faces at each other 
and at the big creameries. All have 
been bowing to the God of Bigness 
when they should have bent the knee 
to the Goddess of Purity. Everyone 
talked about the deplorable condition 
into which the creamery business was 
getting, and proceeded to put it in still 
deeper. Every man who had a can of 
cream was meat for the creamery that 
could land him. Yes, quality was 
talked where it wouldn't cause the 
loss of patronage. It was good con- 
vention dope and good newspaper stuff 
—but when it came to a practical ap- 
Plication, it would _have caused heart 
failure with the entire management 
if they knew a can of cream went to 
a competitor because they were so un- 
diplomatic as to offend a cream pro- 
ducer. Many coéperative creameries 
thought that they were forced into 
taking this position. ‘Why, they said, 
‘if we refuse Smith’s cream, he will 
ship it to a centralizer.’ Smith, along 
with Brown, and Jones, and Hansen, 
and the rest, were all being educated 
to give the cream buyer, whether it 
be a cream station or a coéperative 
creamery, the horse laugh. 

“Government and _= state officials 
were denounced for calling attention 
to these facts. The chief offenders in- 
sisted on a policy of silence. Talk all 
you please about quality and how to 
obtain it, but don’t on your official life 
dare say that there is any ‘rottenness 
in Denmark.’ 

“Well, times are changing. The pub- 
lic is getting its fill of bad butter. 
Last year witnessed for the first time 
a real spread in price between good 
and bad butter. The markets have 
begun to react. There came along a 
little change in the tariff. It was 
dropped from six to two and a half 
cents a pound. Foreign butter from 
New Zealand, Australia, Argentina, 
Denmark and Russia began to make 
its appearance in the American mar- 
keté. That, together with a heavy 
production at home, sent prices tumb- 
ling The decline has apparently 
at a point where it is not 


stopped 





but- | 


| a strenuous effort to get 


profitable to bring in the high grade 
Danish and New Zealand butter. But 
the low grade Russian and Australian 
goods, selling several cents lower on 
the English market, can still come in 
and compete with the American low 
grade goods. ~’hat is the result? 
There is going on all over the country 
good cream 
butter that will 
with the 


to make the kind of 
not come into competition 
low grade foreign stuff, and it looks 
as though there was woe ahead for 
the creamery, big or little, that can't 


make good. The little change in the 
tariff schedule may mean the salva- 
tion of the butter industry of the 
country.” 

If the little change in the tariff 
schedule means the salvation of the 
butter industry of the country, that 
salvation is cheap at the price. We 


don’t suppose our readers in town are 
buying butter much cheaper than if 
the tariff had not been lowered, but if 
Governor Hoard’s prediction is true, 
they will get better butter hereafter, 
when they pay the current price. 





Hessian Fly in Kansas 
Persistent reports’ come daily of 
the spread of the Hessian fly in the 


wheat growing regions of Kansas. 
While we know nothing about the 
facts, we would not be surprised if 


this were true. There seems to be 
evidence to justify the dealers in shov- 


| ing up the price of wheat a little day 





by day. Wheat is the main crop ina 
large portion of the state of Kansas, 
and in a few counties in Oklahoma. It 
is grown so generally and in such 
large areas that it gives every oppor- 
tunity for the Hessian fly to increase 
and multiply, and destroy the crop. 

There is no immediate help for it. 
The Hessian fly, as our readers know, 
is two-brooded. When the wheat is 
sown a little too early in the fall, the 
eggs are laid on its blades. The brood 
that lays the eggs appears not in the 
very hot weather, but when the nights 
become cool. Hence the time of sow- 
ing wheat is a matter of latitude. The 
farther north, the earlier it should be 
sown. The farther south, where hot 
weather continues longer, the later it 
should be sown. These eggs pass into 
the flaxseed state, are unaffected by 
the winter’s cold or frost, hatch out 
in the spring, and lay the brood that 
is doing the damage now. 

Usually the fly multiplies with very 
great rapidity, but nature fiself checks 
it (else we could grow no winter 
wheat) by multiplying the parasites 
which are created for the purpose of 
holding the fly in check. The para- 
site, which is a little wasp, lays its 
egg in the flaxseed, and instead of de- 
veloping a Hessian fly, it develops a 
parasite. These increase so rapidly 
that there is no chance for the Hes- 
sian fly to multiply or do any damage. 
The parasite itself does no damage. It 
never succeeds in destroying the en- 
tire crop of flies, however. There are 
always a few left. Hence the natural 
history of Hessian fly invasions is to 
increase very rapidly until they prac- 
tically destroy the crop, and then dis- 
appear. 

There are various remedies, such as 
sowing the crop of w.eat in advance 
of the proper season, allowing the 
flies to lay their eggs on them, and 
then plow it under. This method is 
ineffective except when the plan is 
followed by the whole community, and 
the volunteer wheat is plowed under; 
for otherwise there is always enough 
volunteer wheat left to furnish places 
for the flies to lay their eggs. Pas- 
turing is another remedy. 

The only really effective remedy, 
however, is rotation of crops, thus 
greatly decreasing the acreage of 
wheat. There is a large section of 
Kansas and a few counties in Okla- 
homa that are among the finest wheat 
lands in the world. We know of no 
other place where wheat can be grown 
so cheaply as in these sections. Hence 
the temptation is for farmers to put 
all their eggs in this one basket, and 
when the whole is smashed, as the 
wheat crop is reported to be this year 
in certain sections, there is no rem- 
edy that year, and none at any time, 
except the one which nature provides, 
and that is the multiplication of the 
parasites. There will be attacks of 
Hessian fly in sections where a rota- 
tion of crops has been adopted, but 
in the very nature of the case, the fly 
can not do the damage there that. it 


can do in sections where wheat is by 
all odds the largest crop grown. 

Whenever we make any one crop 
the main specialty on the farm, be it 
corn or wheat or oats or anything else, 
nature in some way tries to correct 
this mistake that we are making, and 
get us back onto sound methods. In 
one sense, the fly is a blessing in dis- 
guise,-in that it compels us to do what 
we ought to do anyhow. 

That, however, is not nature’s only 
whip to chastise farmers for follow- 
ing bad methods. We remember one 
year in Pennsylvania when the wheat 
midge absolutely destroyed the crop. 
This is likely to happen in any coun- 
try given over largely to growing 
wheat; and it will continue until na- 
ture checks it by the parasites which 
it has provided. Then it will disap- 
pear, and it is hard to find a single 
affected grain for years and years— 
when it may be expected to return, 
just as the Hessian fly does. The 
Hessian fly, the wheat midge, and 
the chinch bug are the three whips 
to scourge men into following a rota- 
tion of crops; just as the corn root 
worm and the corn root louse are the 
scourges used to compel corn farmers 
to diversify. Any wrong method or 
system of farming will prove itseif to 
be wrong if farmers follow it long 
enough. 





President Murphy on Mr. 
Kennedy 


D. D. Murphy, president of the Iowa 
State Board of Education, has given 
to the press the following statement 
with reference to the summary dis- 
missal of Professor Kennedy from the 
extension department of the lowa Ag- 


ricultural College: 

“In view of the fact that Professor 
Kennedy, of the State College at 
Ames, in interviews and statements 
through the press, has attempted to 
create in the public mind the idea that 
his forced withdrawal from the facul- 
ty ot the college was brought about 
by a desire for revenge on the part of 
the board or some of its members, 
and not because of his own shortcom- 
ings, a brief statement of the board’s 





proceedings in his case may not be in- 
appropriate. 

“The board’s attention was first 
called to Professor Kennedy in con- 
nection with charges of misconduct in 
stock judging, in the exMfibition of an- 
imals at the International and other 
stock shows, and in other matters. A 
public hearing upon these matters 
was had before the board. While in 
the opinion of the board the showing 
was not sufficient to convict Professor 
Kennedy of the specific charges made, 
it can safely be said that every mem- 
ber of the board felt that there was 
much in his conduct to be condemned, 
and which was highly improper in a 
member of the faculty of a college in 
which young men’s characters are 
formed. However, the board felt that 
he ought to be given a chance to show 
trut such misconduct was not tem- 
peramental, but the result of circum- 
stances which might not be repeated. 

“In giving Professor Kennedy this 
chance, it was firmly fixed in the 
minds of the board members that un- 
less his future conduct should be such 
as to entirely remove the impression 
above referred to, his permanent con- 
nection with the college would not be 
desirable. 

“When Professor Holden resigned 
his place as directce of the extension 
department, there was no permanent 


head present at the college. Dean 
Curtiss recommended the _ appoint- 
ment of Professor Kennedy. The fac- 


ulty committee, with considerable re- 
luctance and misgiving as to the wis- 
dom of its action, made the appoint- 
ment as a temporary one. Doctor 
Pearson was then president-elect, but 
had not taken charge yet, and did not 
do so until some months later. The 
board’s idea in making this appoint- 
ment temporary was because neither 
the faculty committee nor the board 
was satisfied that Professor Kennedy 
would prove to be the proper man, 
and did not wish to make a perma- 
nent appointment until President 
Pearson could have an opportunity to 
fully satisfy himself, and make a rec- 
ommendation to the board. 

“No further action was taken until 
the making up of the budget in July, 
1913. This matter was then freely dis- 
cussed. Matters had come to the at- 





tention of the board which tended to 





show that Professor Kennedy was not 
giving to the president of the college 
that loyal support indispensable to 
the welfare of the institution, and oth- 
er matters, all of which caused the 
board to believe that the best inter- 
ests of the college would not be 
served by his permanent appointment, 
and that temporary status was con- 
tinued. As the year’s work progressed, 
the conditions which caused the board 
to doubt the propriety of permitting 
him to remain became apparent. The 
matter was discussed at several meet- 
ings, at some of which the president 
of the college was present and gave 
the board such information as he was 
able to give. At the last meeting of 
the board, held at Ames on April 234, 
it became clear to the board that the 
attitude of Professor Kennedy toward 
the president of the college was such 
that it was not for the best interests 
of the college that Professor Ken- 
nedy be permitted to longer remain. 
The president was authorized to take 
such action as he deemed necessary 
to serve the best interests of the col- 
lege. It seems that the matter was 
then taken up by the president with 
Professor Kennedy, and the _inter- 
views and statements above referred 
to followed. 

“At no meeting of the board was 
any attack made upon Professor Ken- 
nedy by any member of the board or 
of the finance committee. At the 
meeting at which the matter was 
probably more fully discussed than at 
any other meeting, and the president 
of the college assured of the support 
of the board in any contingencies, the 
member of the board against whom 
Professor Kennedy seems to have a 
particular grievance, was not even 
present. 

“When the temporary appointment 
was continued in July, 1913, it was the 
ardent desire of every member of the 
board that Professor Kennedy would 
attend strictly to his work as director, 
and that his relations with the presi- 
dent would prove to be harmonious. 
If such had been the result, every 
member of the board would have been 
glad to continue him permanently. 

“It ought not to be necessary to say 
that this action relating to Professor 
Kennedy, as well as any other actions 
oi tne board which may have been 
subjected to criticism, did not grow 
out of any feeling over the late co- 
ordination matter. Any attempt to 
ascribe the actions of the board to a 
feeling over this matter can only be 
intended to divert the public mind 
from the real issues, and can serve no 
good purpose. The resuit of the co- 
ordination matter in the last legisla- 
tare was accepted in good faith by 
this board, and no one who has at- 
tended the board meetings the past 
year could help being convinced of 
this, and that the action of the board 
and all its members on matters com- 
ing before it has had no relation to 
the codrdination matter, nor has its 
action been influenced by any feeling 
growing out of it. 

“It is the policy of the board to 
maintain and build up all institutions 
and departments in our instituions of 
higner learning, which are authorized 
by the legislature, to the highest de- 
gree of efficiency which the available 
resources furnished by the legislature 
will permit.” 
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Views of the lowa State House Under Present Conditions 


See article in this issue. 


























LOOKING TOWARD THE STATE HOUSE FROM THE EAST AS SEEN FROM THE SOUTHWEST. 

















LOOKING NORTH FROM THE RAILROAD TRACKS. FROM A POINT ABOUT A BLOCK NORTH—LOOKING SOUTH. 


The money raised by the half-mill tax for capitol extension will be used to buy and clear away the buildings and shacks which now surround the state house, land- 
scape the grounds, and give the state house a setting which it should have. With what the city of Des Moines gives in streets and alleys this will make a fine state park of 
75 to 100 acres. There has been some criticism of this purchase, and the increase in taxes this year has been attributed to it. The fact is that the tax on the average quar- 
ter section farm for this improvement will amount to about $1.35 per year. — ‘ 
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Chicago’s T Requi 

icago $s 1eam Nequire- 
ments 

To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Chicago, the second city in the Uni- 
ted States, is spread over a territory 
approximately twelve miles wide, at 
its widest part, by twenty-seven miles 


long. Level streets, which are for the 
most part well paved, make the 
city a good one for teaming. All ve- 


hicles, whether used for pleasure or 
business, must be licensed, and as the 
city secures a considerable revenue 


there are praetically 
in the city that es- 
licenses. 


from this source, 
no vehicles used 
cape registration and 

Through the courtesy of the city 
WD sc Edward Cohen, of Chicago, 
the Percheron Society of America has 
been furnished with exact data rela- 
tive to the number of vehicles in use 
in the city for the years ending April 
30. 1911, 1913 and 1914. The figures 
follow: 











Boys’ Corner 


This department is for beginners. We talk here 
about the simple things of farming; about the soll 
and how it was made: how plants grow in it; about 
farm animals—the cows, the horses, the pigs, etc.— 
how they eat their feed and grow. We want to study 
all these things and many more, and any time any- 
one wants to ask a question, or doesn’t understand, 
or wants to tell us something which he hi as noticed, 
we hope | he ' will write us 


Why We Cultivate Corn 


Why is it that nearly every 
most of us are riding up and down the 
corn rows, plowing cori? Is it to kill 





























day now 


weeds; to put a dust mulch on the 
soil? 

Practical farmers claim that they 
cultivate corn to kill weeds. Book 
farmers have been saying that they 
cultivate corn to put a mulch on the 


NUMBER OF LICENSES ISSUED FOR THE YEARS ENDING AS INDI- 


























CATED IN THE CITY OF CHICAGO. 

= 3 ag Soin 
i j > = v= Ln 
Character of Vehicle License = 2 2 99aa 
Issued. = - = oa _- é 
oO oS B S00 09 
= = = a 
& a es 2 ey Saree 

a = = So: at 
< < ma aY i< 
One horse vehicles .......... posseeel SUAUP 38,429 | 38,305 *1.804 
TWO POTED VWORICINS: 2c cicisccovcnecsd 1640 16,728 | 15,851 *1,789 
Three horse vehicles ..... iceaniowens 33 325 | 256 ee (5 
Four horse vehicles ........ ree 34 20 17 | dale Ij 

Auto delivery wagons (less than one | 

ee RR eee bvwse 436 1,680 | 2,448 | 72,012 
Auto trucks (one ton or over)....... 363 1,155 | 1,759 | 71,396 





*Decrease. Increase. 

The decrease in one horse vehicles 
is properly to be credited to the rap- 
idly increasing use of auto trucks of 
less than one ton, which are particu- 
Jarly adapted to light delivery work. 


The decrease in two horse venicles is 
attributed by the men who are best 
informed on team _ requirements in 


Chicago to be due to the elimination 
of light pairs which are used for de- 
livery work by the large department 
stores and to the reduction in light 
pairs owned by well-to-do persons who 
used them for pleasure purposes. The 
closing out of a large number of liv- 
ery stables and consequent sale of 
driving pairs owned by them, is re- 
sponsible for several hundred other 
horses, so that it appears certain that 
the reduction of 1,789 two horse ve- 
hicles which has occurred between 
April 30, 1911, and April 30, 1914, is 
due to causes just noted, and not to 
any reduction in the number of draft 
pairs in use; in fact, it is the judg- 
ment of some of the best informed 
horsemen at the Union Stock Yards, 
after a review of the above figures, 
that there has actually been an in- 
crease in draft pairs. It is also esti- 
mated by those who are particularly 
well acquainted with the use of auto 
trucks in Chicago, that the gasoline 
propelled business vehicles have dis- 
placed a little more than ten thou- 
sand horses. 

The auto trucks over one ton are 
not nearly so numerous as is prob- 
ably supposed, for, as noted above, 
there are but 1,759 in use in Chicago 
The firms using these have found by 
experience that they are profitable 
only on rather long hauls, five miles 
or over, and on work at which they 
can be kept in continuous operation. 
Short hauls, with frequent stops and 
duties, which require the vehicle to 
stand at rest for any length of time, 
are not favorable to economical use of 
auto trucks, and for this reason they 
have been abandoned by a great many 
firms which undertook to use them. 
There is no question but that the use 
of the heavy trucks will increase, 
however, but the line of work in 
which they are most efficient is long 
haul delivery of heavy loads in which 
they are more properly competitors 
of the railroads. The actual figures 
and close observations by men who 
are particularly well informed on city 


teaming conditions, indicate’ that 
there is no likelihood of a serious 
curtailment in the city demand for 


high class draft horses. 
WAYNE DINSMORE. 





It is a good idea to have a skilled 
veterinarian make an examination of 
the teeth of both old and young horses 
once in a while. 





soil to keep in moisture. The United 
States government has been trying to 
find out which is right, and after 125 
experiments has come to the conclu- 
sion that in this case the practical 
farmer is right. The important thing 
in plowing is to kill and it 
makes but little difference whether or 
not you leave a mulch on the soil. 

The method of working this experi- 
ment was to have two plots of corn 
side by side. To one plot they gave 
ordinary corn cultivation, 'while on 
the other one they pulled out the 
weeds or cut them off just at the sur- 
face, taking care not to work the soil. 
Both plots were kept free from weeds, 
but the one had a soil mulch to keep 
in moisture, while the other did not. 
There were 125 of these experiments, 
distributed in all parts of the United 
States. Seven were in Iowa, eight in 
Illinois, and nine in Indiana. As an 
average of all the experiments, the 
uncultivated corn yielded 99.1 per 
cent as much as the cultivated corn. 
In towa the uncultivated corn yielded 
3 per cent more than the cultivated 
corn. 

Out in western Nebraska they have 
barely enough water to produce crops 
without irrigation. For many years 
past they have been working to find 
the best way of storing water. In 
some cases they leave their land bare 
or fallow every other year in order to 
save up enough moisture for the odd 
years. A government man has been 
experimenting up there for six years 
past. As a result of his six years’ 
experimenting, he found that weeds 
are the greatest enemy he has to 
fight in his effort to store up water. 
He found that if he could keep weeds 
down he could store up two to six 
inches more water in the soil than if 
he let the weeds grow. When we con- 
sider that the weeds in the average 
acre of the corn field require about 
two inches of rainfall in order to 
grow, we can easily understand how 
important it is to keep them down. 

Weed roots rob corn roots of water. 
They take the water up through their 
weed stems and evaporate it through 
the leaves. On the average acre, corn 
plants are robbed by weed plants of 
from 100 to 500 tons of water every 
year. 

The important thing in corn culti- 
vation is to kill weeds and avoid dam- 
aging the root system of the corn 
plants. 

It would be a fine thing if all you 
boys could become scientists in the 
killing of weeds; if you could learn 
the easiest way of keeping down the 
weeds in the corr field. This means 
that by study and by using your eyes 


weeds, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





learn how the different 
and when they seed. In 
you must learn to set your 
shovels or blades so that you can 
kill the most weeds with the least 
trouble. On most kinds of soil, I be- 
lieve you will find that shallow culti- 
vation will give you the best results. 


you must 
weeds grow 
cultivating, 





Danger for Mr. Thorne 
The valuable Mr. Clif- 
ford Thorne has rendered to penne dur- 


ing his term as railroed commissioner 


service whicl 


should make his renomination and re. 
election -eertain. However, the nu- 
merous candidates for this office on 
the republican ticket may so split up 
the vote that none will secure the 
number required in the primary. In 
such a case, the nomination would be 
thrown into the convention. The lat- 
ter wili probably, as usual, be con- 
trolled by the politicians, and Mr. 
Thorne would be in serious danger. 
In view of this condition, the farmers 
of Iowa should see to it that Mr. 
Thorne receives the full republican 
vote at the primary. His renomina- 
tion is of vital importance to them. 








Clancy of Baryties 
Gets 15 Bushels 
More Corn Per Acre 


E SAYS: 


‘‘My brother and myself 


have been experimenting for sev- 
eral years in fertilizing corn on our 


farms. 


We find that the use of your 24-8- 


13 gives us a faster even growth, a better 
stand, and pushes our crop ahead so that 
we can get the crop in first-class condi- 


tion before harvest. 


EMPIRE FERTILIZERS 


make a difference of about 15 bushels per 


acre. 


We know that we get better results 


from your fertilizers than any other we 


have tried.”’ 
Mr. Phil. 


writes: 


H. Kaiser of La Porte City, Iowa, 
‘“The corn where your Bone Black fertilizer 


has been used is away ahead of any corn around 
here, and people stop and ask what I did to have 


such nice looking corn. 


After I explain, they say if 


it proves good, they will want-some of it next year.’’ 


Later he writes: 


‘I had seventy-three bushels per 


acre on one hundred and forty-five acres, sO you 
see I have SOME corn.”’ 


May we help you to grow your corn crop this year? 
Send for our booklet entitled ‘‘King Corn” and ‘‘Better 


Crops’’ 


mailed free to any address. 


EMPIRE CARBON WORKS 


423 Locust Street, St. Louis, Missouri 




































guaranteed feature. 
prices are due 
methods, 


be would save money. 


and save you 157 
usual selling expense. 


antee. 


Take the 


sbip tires same day. 


turn your money. 


Begin Saving NOW. 
Mail Order TODAY. or Branches: 





You Cannot Buy Better Tire 
Quality Than You Get in 


America Heavy Car Type Tires 


Why Pay More Than Our Prices 
Which Save You 15% to 25%? 


Absolutely Guaranteed for 3,500 Miles (Aysta¢5_4see° 


Quality that gives service is their 
Our low 
to our selling 
If you sold your farm 
products direct to the consumer, 


you our factory products direct 


ly good tires are sold at these 
prices under so liberal a guar- 


Get Your Tires and 
Information at the 
Same Time— 


Read These Prices. 
Order the size you need now. 
We send full information and 
Learn how 
we give you high quality at low prices—examine tires for proof. 
not think America Heavy Car Type Tires are the best you ever saw—if you 
are not satisfied with your purchase—reship at our expense and we will re- 
When ordering state size and style. 
and Bargain List of Auto Sundries, sent with tire shipment or on request. 
Make your first saving teday. 


American Tire & Rubber Co. 


1331 So. Michigan Ave., Chicgo, Illinois 
Atlanta, G 


We sell giz CORRUGATED) NOW-SKD | NIGH TEST INNER TUBE 

to 25¢—the CASING | CASING | gary RED 
No equal- ee — 

30x3 | $ 9.95 | $11.45 | $ 2.40 | $ 2.55 

30x3% | 13.65 | 15.70 | 3.00 | 3.25 

32x34 | 14.40 | 16.65 | 3.20 | 3.40 

34x3% | 15.25 | 17.60 | 3.35 | 3.55 

33x4 | 20.15 | 23.15 | 4.05 | 4.40 

34x4 | 20.95 | 23.90 | 4.20 | 4.55 

We | 35x4 21.60 | 24.70 4.30 4.7 

Risk 36x4 | 22.25 | 25.45 | 4.45 | 4.85 

* | 36x4%| 29.95 | 34.00 | 5.55 | 6.10 

37x44 | 30.85 | 35.25 | 5.70 | 6.30 
All Sizes—Equally Low Prices 





NEW PRICES £FFECTIVE APRIL Ist, 1914 
Subject to Change Without Notice 





























If you do 


Complete Price List 
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ie mon 

free trial on this finest of bic Cage ah Pilon» ‘gor.?* Ww. 

will chip it to you on approval a freight epaid, without ¢ 
it utel; jgensine. | 

r full line of bieyeles 1 for 


Pcs ging 
girls at 

cqualed for a or like eta it's. a eycopodia of of bicycles, 

eundries and useful bicycle information. 
aa ieee eqclometere, equipessat, and rece ane 

» equi nt an 

fate o ait wsual prices. ee tie r of 
hand bicycles taken in trade will be closed out a 


Ei wanted in each town to ride and 
exhibit asample 1914 i Ranger furnished by us. 
st Costs You ner ae Ae to learn what. we offer 
and do it. You will be astonished anc 
convinced. Do not 


a bicycle, tires or — unti 
you get our catalog and new offers. Writ: 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept.H 179 CHICAGO, WL 



















Self load- 
ing hay-rack. 
As essential to 









cheap and easy hay 
making as the hay loader. No 
one owning a loader can afford 
to be without it. Load car first 
and when Car is full trip and car, 


|SELF-LOADING 





















i travels to front leaving rear half 
ready to load. Saves halfoflabor 
in loading and unloading as hay, 
is divided in the center. When 
H not haying carcan be removed 
leaving rack for other uses. 
é Pays for itself each sea- 
SAS. G. BAILEY son. Send for cir- 


~ cular 
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No Substitute 


when you buy my patented surface and deep 
cultivator shovels. Will save your boys, horses 
and corn roots. One acre increase pays fora 
set. Scour where others won't. Marketed 
seven years. Booklet free, and please show 


your dealer. 
CHAS. BURMEISTER, Sutherland, lowa 


all sentaine a 











And less weeds is what you get if you use the Little 

Daisy Revolving Cultivator Shield. Keep 
the clods off your corn and allow the fine loose dirt 
to pass through the spokes and cover up the grass 
and weeds. Sold to 12,000 farmers last year. Write 
for prices and illustrated literature. We also wanta 
few reliable agents in territory not yet taken. Write 
at once to 


Farmers Supply Co., 600 Main St., Cedar Falls, la. 








go the Loa 
was guarantee the WEHMILLER Self- 


Loading Hay Rack to give satisfaction. 
Our rack is made strong and durable—it is a great 
labor saver—it saves one-half of your time in loading 
and one-half the time in unloading—spreads easily in 
barn. Write today for descriptive matter and prices. 
WEHMILLER MFG. CO., Dept. A, CLARINDA, IOWA 


Early Selected Rack Dried Seed Corn 


Improved Reid’s Yellow Dent, Johnson Co. White, 
bred for high yields and show points. Germination 
96 to 100%. Our motro: ‘‘No sale complete until 
customer is —— " gend for illustrated catalog, 
FREE TH BROG., San Jose, Illinois. 


Extra early Am. 

ane e€e ber—Pure seed from 

a field that tested about 

14 per cent sugar, $1.65 perbu. Colman-Amber, 

a heavy yielder, one of the best for fodder or 

silage, $1.50 per bu. Sacks free. 
P. PETERSEN, R. 1, 


SWEET SEED—Pure white and biennial 
a Prices and circular how 


CLOVER CLOVER gor, it & cent ca request BE. BARTON, 
ox 


almouth, Ky. 


GOOD recleaned, not irrigated 
seed, Write forsamples & prices. 
J. JACOBSON, Formoso. Kans. 


100 Best Strawberry Plants for $1.0 


Humboldt Nursery Co., Humboldt, lowa 


Write F SAMPLES 
Cow Peas Wii 


and Prices. Address 
JAS. S. EVANS & SONS, Vandalia, Illinois 


Please mention this paper when writing. 











Kimballiton, Ia. 




















Flax on Newly Broken Land 


A South Dakota 
writes: 


“I have bought a half section of 
land, one quarter of which has never 
been broken up till this spring. We 
have about sixty acres broken. I had 
intended to plant all we could get 
ready to corn, but it is so tough, I am 
afraid we can not get it in shape for 
corn. We are breaking it about four 
inches deep. I was thinking of sow- 
ing some of it to millet for hay, and 
some to flax, but I know nothing about 
flax. How much do you sow to the 
acre. What is a fair yield? Would 
the ground need to be disked as much 
for millet and flax as for corn? I 
would like to get this quarter into 
corn as soon as possible.” 

Our correspondent probably will get 
better results on his spring plowed 
new land for flax than he would have 
gotten had it been fal? plowed. He 
should plow it as deep as possible, 
but four inches will do very nicely for 
the first year. The furrow slices ought 
to lie flat. If they overlap each other 
there will be too many air spaces un- 
derneath, and the rough surface will 
facilitate its drying out more than it 
should. The plow should be followed 
by a heavy roller to pack and firm the 
seed bed. The next step is to disk 
and harrow until a good mulch is es- 
tablished. The- dragging should be 
parallel with the furrows. The roll- 
ing and harrowing ought to be done as 
soon after plowing as possible, prefer- 
ably the same day. 

The flax should be sown soon after 
harrowing, so that the seed will have 
the advantage of the moist, firm seed 
bed established. Do the seeding right 
after the last harrowing, and set the 
drill to plant from one-half to an inch 
deep. Half a bushel of good flax seed 
that has been cleaned and treated to 
prevent disease is enough to sow to 
the acre. If conditions point to a 
scant moisture supply, half a bushel 
may be too much. The yield to ex- 
pect will depend largely upon the sea- 
son and the manner in which the field 
is fitted. Under ordinarily favorable 
conditions, the flax on this field ought 
to yield ten or twelve bushels to the 
acre. 


Preliminary Crops for Alfalfa 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“IT have a small corner on my farm, 
containing about three acres, which is 
isolated by a deep ditch. It has been 
in corn for a good many years, and I 
would like to get it in alfalfa for hog 
pasture. Would you advise first a 
crop of cowpeas, vetch, or something 
of that kind? I would cut the hay 
when ready, and plow under the stub- 
ble, and work the ground into shape 
for alfalfa late in the summer. Which 
do you regard as better, cowpeas or 
vetch? How do you _ plant’ these 
crops?” 

Many of our readers seem to be 
under the impression that if is advis- 
able to grow a crop of cowpeas, soy 
beans, vetch, or clover just prelimi- 
nary to seeding alfalfa. So far as we 
know, there is no basis in fact for this 
idea. If our correspondent wishes to 
get some crop off this land prelimi- 
nary to seeding in August, why doesn’t 
he use oats, barley, or spring wheat? 
Vetch might be used, but the seed is 
too expensive. The objection to cow- 
peas and soy beans is that they do not 
get ripe soon enough so that the land 
may be fitted properly for alfalfa. If 
our correspondent sows small grains, 
disks, and plows in July, and then re- 
peatedly disks and harrows until Au- 
gust, he should, if weather conditions 
are at all favorable, secure a good 
stand of alfalfa. 


Killing Crows 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 
“How can I get rid of crows? 
Around here they are getting to be a 


correspondent 








pest. Could I poison them in some 
way? I can not get close enough to 
shoot them. If you could help me to 


find. some way, I would appreciate it 
very much.” 

Of all animal and bird pests, the 
crow is one of the most difficult to 
kill. Poisoning, trapping, and shoot- 
ing have all been tried without much 
success. Poisoning has been _ sev- 
eral times recommended, but we never 
heard of anyone using it with any 
great amount of success, and the dan- 
ger of killing other birds is too great. 





A correspondent in one of the eastern 
states was greatly troubled by crows 
picking up the young chickens. He 
tried putting up a scarecrow, poison- 
ing, trapping, and several other meth- 
ods, without success. Finally he man- 
aged to shoot one of the crows, and 
after he hung up the dead crow on a 
pole near the chicken yard, there was 
no further trouble. No doubt shoot- 
ing is the most reliable way of get- 
ting rid of crows. Have our readers 
any suggestions to offer? 

It may be well to call our readers’ 
attention to the fact that in many lo- 
calities crows are of more benefit than 
harm. They eat large numbers of 
beetles, caterpillars and mice. Occa- 
cionally they get into the bad habit of 
corn pulling and chicken eating. Until 
they get into bad habits, however, they 
should be protected rather than killed. 


White Grubs 


An Illinois correspondent sends us 
some grubs which are badly smashed, 
but which we judge to be the common 
white grub. He writes: 


“Enclosed you will find three 
worms. They were numerous in our 
sod, which has been down for five 
years, and which we fall plowed for 
corn for this year. What kind of 
worms are these, and will they be 
dangerous to the corn?” 

White grubs plowed up in the fall 
of 1913 will, if they are able to bur- 
row deep enough into the ground and 
live over the winter, cause some dam- 
age to corn roots during May and 
early June. They then become slow 
moving and eat but little, and late in 
the season change to beetles. The 
beetles stay in the ground over win- 
ter, and come out the next spring to 
lay eggs. These eggs hatch into 
small white grubs which cause but 
little damage the first season; cause 
much damage the second season; 
cause a little damage the third sea- 
son, but during the latter part of the 
third season change into beetles. 

The indications are that over most 
of our territory the beetles will be 
especially numerous this spring, and 
that severe damage from white grubs 
will not be felt until 1915. In our 








correspondent’s. case,. however, we 
would judge that the severe damage 
from white grubs would be more like- 
ly to come in 1916, if it comes at all. 

Those of our readers who are par- 
ticularly interested in white grubs 
should send to the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., for Farmers’ Bulletin No. 543, 
which has recently been published, 
and goes into the matter quite in de- 
tail. 


Alfalfa and Clover Compared 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 


~“We are planning on sowing about 
ten acres of alfalfa this fall. How 
does it compare with clover?” 


As a feed, alfalfa undeniably has 
an advantage over clover. Chemical 
analyses indicate that every hundred 
pounds of alfalfa contain from two 
to four more pounds of muscle build- 
er or protein than clover. We know 
of no experiments comparing the two 
hays directly,, but our judgment would 
be that alfalfa is ordinarily worth 
about 25 per cent more, pound for 
pound, than clover. 

As a fertilizer, alfalfa has a slight 
advantage over clover, for the roots 
go deeper and bring up more fertility 
from the subsoil. It is also thought 
that alfalfa secures slightly more ni- 
trogen from the air. 

The great objections-to alfalfa are 
that it is harder to get a stand than 
with red clover; it does not fit in so 
well with the corn belt rotation as 
clover; the first cutting interferes 
with corn cultivation, and the hay is 
more likely to be damaged by rain. 

As to just what the final place 
of alfalfa in the corn belt will be, no 
man can say. It is probable that 
eventually at least two or three acres 
on most corn belt farms will be de- 
voted to it. It does not seem likely 
that in the main rotation of corn, oats 
and clover that alfalfa will take the 
place of clover. There is no doubt but 
that alfalfa is a heavier yielder of a 
higher quality of hay than clover. If 
it were not that the first cutting inter- 
feres with corn cultivation, and that 
it did not fit well in the rotation, it 
would be much more. extensively 
used. 























Harvest Will Sasa! Be Here 


Never before in the history of this State, has there been a prospect of so 
great a crop of small grain as this year. Not only is the acreage great, but 


conditions are splendid. 


Harvest time will be short. A day or two may make a zreat deal of 
difference to you. You cannot afford to take any chances with an old, 


unreliable or untried Binder. 


For many years—56 to be exact—ADRIANCE Harvesting Machines 


have 


given satisfactory service to farmers in all per of the world—from the 
fertile valleys of Siberia to the great plains of t 


e Argentine, and now, under 


the ownership of the Moline Plow Co., are being extensively sold and used in 


the great Middle West. Read this letter: 


Moline Plow Co., 


Gentlemen: 
dealer, J. T. 


Attica, Iowa. 


I bought one of your ADRIANCE Binders from your 
Robuck, of Attica, and I wish in this way to let you know 


that the Binder gave me the best of satisfaction. The draft and ease 
with which it performs its work was really surprising, in fact I could 
not notice any difference in draft when the bundle was being tied, and 


I also wish to say, It Never 


Missed Tying a Bundle. 


The convenience 


and ease of all the levers for shifting the working parts, beats any 
Binder that I have ever seen. I can gladly recommend this Binder to 


any one wishing a new Binder. 


(Signed) D. K. Smith. 


Costs more to build—sells at the same price. 


If we could take you through the ADRIANCE Factory; if we could show 
you the care used in the selection of materials; the painstaking s 


the manufacture of every part in its construction, 
thoroughly the secret of the splendid success an 


ADRIANCE Binder. 


— in 
ou would appreciate 
superiority of the 


The ADRIANCE Binder is so simple anyone who can drive a team can 
operate it. Its adjustments are so easily made that even a boy can run it. 

Cannot Get Out of Time—The ADRIANCE one-piece driving arm can 
never get out of time. No gears, chains or cams to give trouble and cause 


a delay in the harvest season. 


DUT HMAN 


ractically every town throughout the country you will find a FLYING 
baaden. Any one of them can show you the ADRIANCE. 


Complete stocks of ADRIANCE Harvesting Machinery and repairs are 
carried at our Branch Houses and Transfer points in all parts of the country. 


See a rome Flying Dutchman Dealer and write today for 
D BOO 


a omg ILLUSTRATE 





Dept. 20 


s’ letters on the ADRIANCE Binder. 


MOLINE PLOW CO. 
MOLINE, ILL. 
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[Peutry Department 


Powitzy raisers are imvited to contribute their ex- 
Perience to this department. Questions relating to 
Doultry will be cheerfully anewered 


Double Mating 




















An Iowa subscriber writes: 
“Will you kindly explain what is 
meant by single and double mating of 


Also the meaning of 
ales and pullet bred 


Barred Rocks? 
cockerel bred fem 
cockerels ?” 

The standard requires that exhibi- 
tion Barred Rocks be of practically 
the same shade, but as the mating 
which produces an exhibition colored 
female will not as a rule produce an 
exhibition colored male, the practice 
prevails among breeders of making 
ene mating for exhibition colored 
males and another for females. A light 
eolored male with distinct barring 
straight across the feathers, well 
barred on the neck, and free from 
green or brown, is used on females 
of standard color to produce pullets. 
A cockerel from this mating is apt to 
be lighter in color than standard, and 
could not win a prize as an exhibition 
bird, but if well barred and pure in 
color, will make a gocd breeder for 
pullets, and hence is called a “pullet 
bred cockerel.” 

For breeding exhibition males, a 
much darker male is used with darker 
females, but tne barring must be clear 
and distinct, good clear barring on the 
wings, and back free from brown or 
green. From this mating should come 
a male of standard color, and pullets 
rather dark for standard. The exhitbi- 
tion pen is usually made up of birds 
from double matings. But as an ex- 
hibition pen made up of birds from 
double matings will net breed exhibi- 
tion birds, it is becoming the practice 
to offer premiums on pul¥fet matings 
and cockerel matings at the best 
shows, and the amateur should study 
these matings carefully. We believe 
that in time single mating will pro- 
duce exhibition birds of both sexes, 
but this will be in the hands of the 
skillful breeder who makes his mat- 
ings as an artist mixes his paints, 
with brains. 


Which Breed? 


A subscriber writes: 

“Please tell me through Wallaces’ 
Farmer which is the best breed, the 
Barred Plymouth Rock or the Silver 
Wyandotte? Also the Bourbon Red 
or the Mammoth Bronze turkey? How 
soon do Pekin ducks start laying? 
How large a house will be needed for 
a hundred fowls?” 

We have tried both of the above 
breeds of chickens, and we like them 
both. The Barred Rock is the favor- 
ite fowl among the farmers. It is com- 
paratively easy to sell all the cocker- 
els fit for breeding purposes to one’s 
neighbors. The fault we found with 
the Barred Rock was that the second 
vear it tended to become sluggish and 
to get heavy behind, and was not in 
good condition for an exhibition bird 
the second séason. That is, in a flock 
of Barred Rocks it is harder to get 
exhibition birds the second year than 
in a solid colored flock. This fact, 
however, makes good birds in their 
second year of more value than the 
solid colored. The Barred Rocks are 
good mothers, good layers, and good 
table fowls. 

The Silver Wyandottes are harder 
to breed to exhibition points than the 
Barred Rocks—at least for us; others 
may have had the opposite experi- 
ence. They are good layers, gentle, 
good mothers, and generally satisfac- 
tory, but there is not the sale for the 
males that there is for the Barred 
Rocks. 

The Mammoth Bronze is a larger 
turkey than the Bourbon Red. The 
Red matures quicker. Both are spien- 
did breeds; and we would keep the 
breed that our neighbor did not. Tur- 
keys will rove and join other turkeys; 
the best way is te keep a different 
breed. 

Pekin ducks start laying in Febru- 
ary or March, depending largely on 
the season. 

One hundred fowls should have a 
house containing at least 500 square 
feet, for best results. 














Influence ef the Rooster on 


Fertility of Eggs 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“I am breeding pure bred White 
Orpington chickens and selling the 
eggs for hatching. I have a hen that 
may possibly have mated with a Plym- 
outh Rock rooster, although I am not 
certain. Of course, her eggs were al- 
ready fertilized by the White Orping- 
ton rooster. In case she mated with 
the Plymouth Rock rooster, would any 
of the chickens coming from her eggs 
be cross bred? ‘What color would the 
chickens be? About huw many of the 
egzs would you expect to be mixed? 
We sold several of the eggs and there 
were three chickens with just a ilttle 
streak of blue feathers on the back. 
What do you think caused these blue 
feathers?” 

In case the Plymouth Rock rooster 
did mate with this White Orpington 
hen, there is a chance that the eggs 
would he cross bred three days later. 
The greatest probability of cross bred 
eggs would be five or six days later. 


Thirteen days later the eggs would all 
be pure bred White Orpington again. 
The influence of the rooster on the 
fertility of eggs generally remains for 
only nine or ten days. 

As we understand it, the color of 
white in chickens is a dominant ehar- 
acteristic, just as is the color of white 
in hogs. If this is the case, the chick- 
ens producéd by crossing White Or- 
pingtons with Barred Rocks would be 
white. We understand, however, that 
in such crosses there are often a few 
feathers which show a trace of black. 
The chickens which fer the most part 
are pure white might, when bred to- 
gether, produce offspring strongly re- 
sembling the Barred Rock ancestor. 
Most of the offspring, however, would 
be white. 


The Bran Mash 


Dairymen sometimes wet bran for 
their cows, and give it to them under 
the name of bran mash. When we 
speak of a bran mash for chickens, it 
is not the thought that the mash shall 
consist of nothing but bran. Bran is 


used in the mash to make it crumbly, 
to lighten it, but with it should be 
used ground grains, such as corn and 
oat meal, buckwheat and middlings. 
A good mash is made by using equal 
parts of bran, oats and cornmeal, and 
adding one-fourth its bulk of clover 
hay. Scald the hay, and stir in the 
mixed grains. Give half a meal and 
follow by whole grains in the litter. 
Alternate corn, oats and wheat or bar- 
ley. If too much bran is served in the 
mash, intestinal irritation may result, 
indicated by looseness of the bowels. 
In measuring bran for a mash, take 
the quantity by measure, not by 
weight, and do not give the mash 
more than once a day. See that the 
chickens have plenty of sharp grit. 
This is just as important with mash- 
fed as with all-grain-fed chickens. 


Lame Chickens 


A subscriber writes: 

“Can you tell me what to do for my 
chickens? Quite a good many of them 
become lame, and after a short time 
they die; they seem to eat right along. 
Some of them die that are not lame. 
I can’t see that they are sick at all; 
they just die on the nest; I have 
found half a dozen that died on the 
nest. I lost seven yesterday. They 
don’t have any diarrhea, and are very 








heavy. I feed wheat, oats and bran 
mash. Tell me if you can what 
to do.” 


We always regret when letters tall- 
ing of such losses in chickens come 
in, that they are not signed with the 
writer’s name and address. In this 
case there is very little to base a diag- 
nosis on. The lameness may come from 
liver trouble caused by overfeeding, 
but it is unusual for liver trouble from 
this cause to carry off seven hens in 
one night. When chickens are over- 
fat, it is well to sell them before they 
die, and where so many are dying, we 
would certainly look for something 
wrong in the conditions. Is the house 
infested with mites? Are the hens 
lousy? Are you sure the wheat, oats 
and bran are net musty Is there 
any poison around? Have you put out 





poison fer rats and mice, which they 
could track over and carry to the grain 
bins? Are the chickens fed regularly, 
or do they gorge occasionally, and 
then go hungry? Is the drinking wa- 
ter pure? Have you read Wallaces’ 
Farmer on diseases of chickens? 

If you will look for the trouble, and 
hold a post-mortem over a few of the 
chickens, and write us more fully, we 
may be able to help you. In the mean- 
time, keep the chickens and _ the 
houses clean, and keep the chickens 
busy. 





How to Cure Roup 


A. Heneau, in “Feathered World,” 


says: 

“During 1912, I was often called in 
my surroundings by some breeders of 
Italian Brown Leghorns, which are 
said to suffer chiefly from coughing 
and reup. Tar, perchloride, and the 
three sulphates of iron, copper and 
zinc, acted unsatisfactorily against the 
1icrebic plague; the fowls decayed, 
and their unhappy owners suffered big 
losses. 

“Then I decided ta try some prod- 
ucts of the phenol family, as thymol, 
naphtol, and pure creosote. As the 
latter is an element of the smoke of 
wood that preserves smoke-dried hams 
and other meat, eaten for centuries by 
man, | had nothing to fear. Pure cre- 
osote is used for toothache, and after 
the French physician, Bouchard, our 
doctors cure many cases of bronchitis 
and phthisis with it. But several of 
them prefer an extract of it, the gaia- 
col that has the same power. After a 
few weeks the pure creosote proved to 
be the most active, the surest, and, 
above all, the cheapest remedy. Well, 
this treatment was magical in fresh 
eases, ahd very good all over. In a 
week or so, coughing totally disap- 
peared, the nostrils became clear, 
with health gradually restored. 

“First I used pills prepared by the 
chemists, but I soon taught the farmers 
how to make the pills themselves. 
This is the way: In a spoonful of 
fine flour pour as many drops of pure 
creosote (like that used for tooth- 
ache) as you intend to make pills; for 
instance, 48 drops for 48 pills. Mingle 
the paste, roll it into a sort of pencil 
to the length of eight inches, cut each 
half-inch into three rounds, dry off 
with some flour, and the 48 pills cost 
only one penny. Sneezing and diph- 
theretic hens must take one pill at 
morning and one at evening.” 








LEE’S LICE KILLER, Co-zzo0e,tguse Poder 
9 Egg Maker and other Poultry 
dies have a esful. reputation of twenty years behind 
them. They have brought success to thousands of Poultry raisers 
and will te you. Lee's big ‘New Poultry Book"’, ‘Reading 
Symptoms of Disease’’ and’ ‘Poultry Pointers’ ‘free from all Lee's 
dealers, or write direct. The New Mandy Lee Incubator is a 
real automatic hatcher, Write for catalogue. 
GEO. H. LEE CO., 66 HARNEY ST. OMAHA, NEB. 








OBPINGTONS. 





rv 

INGLE Comb Buff Orpington eggs for hatching 
‘ from good stock, #1.00 per 15, $4.00 per 100. Mra, 
Clyde Rupert, Cleartield, lowa. 





INGLE Comb White Orpingtons exclusively, Cook 
.) and Kellerstrase strains. Eggs 15 $1.25, 100 $5.00. 
Mrs. Floyd Mathews, Stockport, lowa. 





7 ELLERSTRASS White Orpingtons. 
hatehing from choice thoroughbreds. 
Lew Baldwin, R.R., Ipava, 111. 


Eggs for 
Mrs. 





Extra large White Orpingtons, pure blood, 
Mrs. A. R. Stickle, Macomb, Il. 


\GGS. 
4 laying strain. 





WYANDOTTES. 


Golden and Silver Laced Wyandottes. 
Pens 1 and 2, $3.00 for-15; $8.00 for 30; 
3, 4 and 5. $2.00 for 15; $3.50 for 30; 
$10.00 for 100. State fair and Warren 


ee County winners. Poor hatch dupli- 
cated at half price. Mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
A. L. ANDERSON, Endianola, lowa 


IEVER EACED WYANDOTTE EGGS 
kK) 15 for $1.00, 45 for $2.50, 100 for 05.00. Twenty-six 
years abreeder. Aadress ©. W. HEALY. Route 1, 
Muscatine, lowa, (formerly of Bedford, Iowa). 











fy reg yy White Wyandottes. Eggs for 
hatching, $1.50 for 15. B.C. Petersen, Avoea, Ia. 





"1 Wryandottes, farm raised. Eggs 15 $1.00, 
100 34.50. George Wiegand, Titonka, Iowa. 





Ww HITE Wyandotte eggs four dollars per hundred. 
lL. W. Jacobsen, Madrid, lowa. 





THITE Wyandotte eggs, ¢1 for 2, & fors0. Mrs. 


A, L. Surfus. Bristow, lowa 





DOGS. 


Scotch Collies 


and 


Pomeranian Dogs 


Shetiand mies of all 1 





your 
good quality as usual. 
J. C. THOMPSON & SON 


Jamaica, lowa 











+ 8 
for 100 during May. 


Sprucemead Farm 
St: Sih Ave., Sbeidom fa. 
J. Ae BENSON, Prop, 


WRITE PLYMOUTH ROCK EGGS 


Flock consists of 200 pullets selected from 4609 and 
Mated with 11 pound pure white eoekerels. Prices, 
81.00 for 15. $2.00 for 30. $3.00 for 58, $5.00 for 109. 


Order from this ad. 
SAS. JENSEN & SONS, Newell, Lowa 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK EG&S 


from select farm range flock; large, heavy honed; 
well barred stock. Eggs per 15, $1: 30, @1.75: 50, #2.50, 
100, $4: 200.87. Also M. B. turkey eggs, per setting 
of 11. @4. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

bk. 8. FISH BR & SON. Reg¢e weed, Ea. 


VERGREEN Lawn Farm, M. Hummel. Prop., 
Monroe, lowa. Eggs for hatching—Barred Ply- 
mouth Rocks exclusively for 3i years. Yards headed 
hy descendants of first prize winners. Cocks and 
cockerels weighing 10 to 13 lba.; hens and pullets 
weighing 8 te 10 lbs.—deen. straight. blue barring. 
We won 47 prizes. at our last showings. Eggs #1.00 
per 15. #2.00 perso. Prompt shipment and eggs guar 
anteed fertile. 


Buff Plymouth Recks 


Bggs from healthy stoek. bred for winterlayers. 15 
#.u00, 50 $3.00, 160 36.00. L. L. Woods, Grinnell. lowa. 


Barred Recks a 
Write me. 
k. k.. De ¥OUNG, hef@on. Feowa 


= bred-to-lay Barred Plymouth Rocks, 

Prolific layers, non-setters, Eggs, 15.84.75, 30 
98.00, parcel post prepaid: 100 96.00. express not pre- 
paid. Lafe D. Wright, Knoxville, Iowa. 


























. Poultry Farm Buff Plymouth Rocks. 
Eggs, #1 per 15; 100, 85. Satisfaction gnaran- 


teed. Mrs. William Guymm, Charles City. lowa. 





gee P. Roeks, pullet mating, Latham strain. 
7 Pg esc pen 15 eggs @a,.range of yard 15 $1.50. 


Hethershaw, R. 6, Des Moines, Iowa. 





Piymouth Rock eggs from vigorous, pure 
bred stoek; fine layers. Mra, Geo. F. Graham, 
RB. 1, Ipava, [1. 





URE bred Partridge Piymouth Rock eggs, 62 per 
15. Jessie Smith, Weldan, Lowa. 





GGS—Barred Rock, 100 24.00 pen: 
fawn and white. white ages, 3082 00. 
W. Collins, East St. R. 2, Mt. Pleasant, lowa. 


and Runnera, 
Mrs. EB. 





OCKFEREL bred Barred Rock eggs at reduced 
rates. 75 cts. per 15. 31.30 per 36, $3.73 per 10, 
Alta Trease, Lynuviile, lowa. 








MISCELLANEOTS. 
sp VARIETIES of chickens, ducks, 
turkeys. Birds score 90 


geese 
to 96¢ by Todd. Thousands of blue rib- 
bons and first sweepatake prize 2 years 
in succession. Largest peultry farm in 
northern lowa, 4-et. stamp for catalog, 
J. W. TRETTIN, Grafton, Iowa. 





for hatching—from pure bred ducks. tur- 

keys, chickens. Poland-Clina pigs. 915 pair 

(not related). MMS. MASGIE RIEFF, St. Peter, Minn, 

YGGS for hatching, from high scoring stock of 

Black Langshans and Pai Wyandottes, 

$2.50 for 15 eggs. cash with order. Satisfaction guar- 
nateed. C, L. Koester, Gladbrookt, Iowa. 








)GGS. Indian Runner duck, fawn and white, Rose 
4 and Single Comb Rhode Island Reds, seventy-five 
cents per setting, Mrs, T. A. Gough, Bristow, lowa. 





ARRED Plymouth Rock eggs, $1. $1.50, $2.50 per 
setting; Buff Orpington. 81; Pekin duck, 10c 
each. Emmet Eldridge, Sac City, lowa, 





HODE Island Reds (both combs), Buff Rocks, 
Fawn Runner and Pekin duck eggs, $1.00 per 
setting. Mrs. Maria Herbert, Rock Rapids, Iowa. 





RHODE ISLAND REDS. 





€. REDS. Ezes from choice hens and pullets 

« mated with two cockerels scoring 92+. 92 per 
15. Farm range floek $i per 15, #5 per105. J. Nissen, 
Meservey, Cerro Gerdo County, lowa 


OSE Camb Rhode Isiand Reds. Begs from 

fine range floek., @4.50 per 100. Alse pure fawn 
a white Indian Runner duck eggs, $5.00 per 100. 
MRS. HARLAN MACY, Searaboro, lowa 








S €. BHODE ISLAND ony ~~ “aaa 
OO. strain. Write for descriptive circnia 
P. H. THIEL, Renwick, Humboldt ae, Towa. 





| tyne of Rose Comb Reda, #1 per 15, #5 per 100, by 
parcel post, Jolin D. Rezeboem, Sioux Center, ia. 


INGLE Comb Rhode Island Reds. Dark in color, 
) winter laying strain. Hatching egas. 75¢ per 15; 
per 100. Nick Haibeck, Stacyville, lowa. 








LEGHORNS. 


aay 1,00; 30, 
S.C, BROWN LEGHORNS 266*—15. 1.00: 20, 
“4.0. Ss JF. GARDNER, moeces, rows. 


OSE Comb Brown Leghorns. Eggs from high 

scoring birds, 91.50 per 15; from fine free range 

flock, 98.50 per 100. Mrs. L. A. Hodsdon, Fairview 
Poultry Farm, Clarksville, lowa. 











QINGLE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs from 200 two- 
i) year-old hens mated to cockerets scoring to 98%, 
heavy laying strain, $4.00 106. $2.50 50. $1.00 15. Sutis- 


faction guaranteed. Ed Dooley, Selma, Iowa. 





OSE Comb White Leghorn eggs. 15 $1.00, 100 84.50. 
Mrs. Frank Snyder, Ogden, Iowa. 





100 SINGLE Comb White Leghorn eggs $2.75. 
Kalix Poultry Farm, Madrid, lowa. 





DICKS. 


AWWN and white Indian Runner 4uck eggs—15, 
$i. Heavy laying strain. Ed Dooley, Selma, la. 








LANGSHANS. 


LACK Langshan eggs. $4.00 per 109. Also ny 
Comb Brown Leghorn eggs, $4 per 100, Mra. A 
L. Mason, Eariy, Iowa. 








F high bred 
SCOTCH COLLIE PUPS Trem tho. Ol. Price, 


019 10815, A. J, DEYOUNG, Sheldon, lows. 





LACK Langstians—Thirteen firsts this seasen. 15 
eggs S5c, 30 91.50, 100 04.00. Wm. Hunt, Earl- 
ville, Lowa. 
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_ What are the elements 
: which enter into 
Cadillac reputation? 


That the Cadillac is regarded with profound admiration It would be practically impossible to persuade any Cadil- 
the world over, everyone knows. lac owner, for instance, that any other car compares 
with it in riding quality. bit 

This peculiar Cadillac quality—and it is distinct and dis- 
tinguishably different—has its immediate source in the 

He And the high favor in which it is held, here at home, is two-speed direct-drive axle. 

la almost a household word. But far back of that—underlying it and emphasizing it— 

i is the principle of intense standardization, interchange- 

ability, correct alignment of its parts and units and the 

harmonious operation of those units with one another. 


There is nothing new in tne statement that its reputation 
is international. 





But it is interesting to dissect the elements which go to 
make this unique reputation. 


4 Precisely, why is the Cadillac, by common consent, inva- How much these contribute to the exquisite ease and stead- ‘hn 


i riably discussed as a car apart from all other cars? iness of the Cadillac, how much they contribute to its Mul 
i ; ’ constancy and endurance, and how important they are Ht 
i The average owner would probably express his enthusi- _ considered as principles, is indicated by the two awards Li 
asm at first in terms of general satisfaction. of the world’s most significant motor car honor, the H 


His contentment is so complete that he rarely bothers to Dewar Trophy. y ; i 
analyze its component parts. These Cadillac features everyone recalls immediately. ti 


i But it is equally interesting and important to remember 
is But the comforts and advantages which he enjoys are that the Cadillac is what it is—the standard of the world 
Mi none the less definite and specific. —because of the features which characterize the car itself: 








Kt An engine of 40-50 horsepower which those who know motor car engines recog- ii 
i nize as unsurpassed in fineness of construction and in capabilities commensurate 
i with its proportions. 

i A cooling system so adequate that overheating is practically unknown. 

1 A lubricating system so competent, so simple, so free from annoyance that you | 

i scarce realize its existence. ‘| 

H A carburetor so efficient, so flexible that it needs acknowledge no superior. 

i A clutch so smooth, so velvety in its action, so simple and so dependable that it 

i leaves nothing to be desired. 

‘| A system of electrical cranking, lighting and ignition (now in its third successful 
year on the Cadillac) so nearly 100 per cent efficient that it would be difficult 
to more nearly approach perfection. 

A steering mechanism so steady, so safe and so sure—possessing none of the attri- 

| butes which might make it otherwise—that you always feel secure. 

i Axles so strong, so substantial that they are equal to any legitimate demands. 

Th! A spring suspension so soft, so flexible, so yielding that it abundantly justifies the | 

| popular saying: “The Cadillac carries its own good road with it. | 

| A car, in all, designed with such consummate skill and executed with such pains- | 
| taking care that it will uphold the name of “Cadillac” and all that the name | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 














implies. 
A car, in all, which embodies in surpassing measure, all of those qualities which 
make motor car ownership desirable. 





STYLES AND PRICES 





















Standard Touring Car, five passenger . . . . $1975.00 
Seven passengercar .... . $2075.00 Landaulet Coupe, three passenger $2500.00 
H Zi Phaeton, four p ger...» 1975.00 Inside drive Limousine, five pass’g’r 2800.00 
” ~S tandard Roadster, two p + + « + 1975.00 Standard Limousine, seven pass’g’r 3250.00 
ye ait on htetel ‘All prices are F. O. B. Detroit, including top, windshield, demountable rims 
and full equipment. 
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| Hearts and Homes 


This department was estahlished by Mrs. Henry 
Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest to Hearts 
and Homes readers are welcome. If preferred. name 
eof writer will not be published. Address all inquir- 
fes and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, 
Wallaces’ Parmer, Des Moines, lowa. 


A Ruling on Pure Food 


The United States Department of 
Agriculture has announced the regu- 
Jations devised by the secretaries of 
agriculture, commerce, and the trea- 
sury, which will prove mighty inter- 
esting reading. The department has 
issued a statement, the substance of 
which is as follows: 

Packages must show the net weight 
of the contents, stated in avoirdupois 
pounds and ounces, gallons, quarts, 
pints, bushels, half bushels, pecks, 
quarts, pints, or half pints. In other 
words, the actual quantity of food en- 
elosed in any package must be stated 
definitely and exactly. That is, a 
package of rolled oats must tate 
plainly on the wrapper the quantity of 
oats contained. A quart box of straw- 
berries must hold a quart of berries 
by measure. A pint of olive oil must 
contain a pint of the oil; and so on 
down the list. 

In other words, packages must not 
be made to lie, either directly or in- 
directly. This is putting the moral 
law in foree in factories and grocer- 
fies. Even a package must not bear 
false witness as to what it contains. 
This is a@ very much needed regula- 
tion. As it is now, people have been 
paying breakfast food prices for wrap- 
Ping paper. They have been paying 
for a quart of strawberries and getting 
only part of a quart. They have been 
buying pound loaves of bread which 
contained only fourteen ounces of the 
staff of life; and so on all through. 

Along the same line, the dairy com- 
missioner has been trying to make 
ice cream tell the truth. The supreme 
court of Iowa has decided that ice 
cream, if it is called ice cream, must 
Ihave 12 per cent of fat, and that any- 
thing short of 12 per cent of butter- 
fat, that looks like ice cream, must 
ibe called by some other name. Suit 
was brought against some of the ice 
eream companies. Judgment was ren- 
dered in the court below, and appeal 
taken to the supreme court, which has 
recently decided as above stated. 

If the legislatures’ of Iowa and oth- 
er states will now enact a law that 
a pound of bread must contain sixteen 
ounces, and a dozen of eggs must be 
a certain weight of eggs, in other 
words, sold by the pound instead of 
by the dozen, we shall go still fur- 
ther in being honest in our dealings, 
whether the dealing is done by the 
farmer or by the grocer. It will be 
discovered when this is done that hon- 
esty is the best policy. 

















Furnace or Stove? 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“I intend to build a dwelling hause 
on my farm this summer—nothing 
fancy, just a good, square house, but 
eomfortable. My wife and I are de- 
bating the advantages and @disadvan- 
tages of a furnace. We do not know 
whether we should put in a furnace 
or heat the house with a base-burner, 
with registers in the ceiling for heat- 
ing upstairs. What is your advice, 
and what is the experienee of the 
readers of the Farmer? If we should 
put in a furnace, should it be hot air 
or hot water?” 

If our correspondent had given us 
more detailed information, this inquiry 
eould be answered to better advan- 
tage. The size of the house is not 
given, nor is it stated whether it is a 
general farm house or whether it is 
an extra house which our subscriber 
and his wife are building for their 
ewn use. From what is said and not 
said in the letter, We infer the latter. 
In this case it will not be a very large 
house. Im either case, however, we 
advise putting in a furnace and mak- 
ing the house comfortable. If it is a 
small house, a small hot air furnace 
will heat it very satisfactorily, and 
the cost will be very moderate. If it 
is a large house, whether hot air or 
hot water should be used depends on 
the arrangement of the house and the 
number of people who are likely to 
live in it. Our correspondent should 
eommunicate with those who have 
been advertising furnaces in Wal- 


| laces’ Farmer, and get specifications 
and estimates of cost. 

Since he is building a new house, 
why not fit it also with a water sys- 
tem? The extra cost of bath rooms 
and running water in the kitchen and 
basement, as well as an extra lava- 
tory, would not be very great, and 
the additional comfort will more than 
compensate for the additional cost. 





A Saggestion From Osceola 
Chapter D. O. C. 


Mrs. Ayres, president of the Osceola 
Chapter, D. O. C., writes: 





i “We have a membership of twenty- 


five. We are at present just getting 
our 1914 program in order. Our club 
has been organized almost seventeen 
years. I1 have attended a number of 
the D. O. C. annual meetings at the 
state fair, and usually find the attend- 
ance not as good as one would like it 
to be. I think it would be nice to 
hold an annual meeting of the D. O. C. 
at some more convenient time and 
place. When the family goes to the 
fair, each member of it likes to look 
it over together, and does not like 
to take the time to divide up for a 
half-day D. O. C. meeting, as the rest 
of the family is sure to see all the 
most interesting things just that af- 
ternoon (or so it seems if you hear 
them tell about the good things they 
saw when you were not along). I 
have often thought we could have a 
very interesting and beneficial D. O.C. 
meeting at some time other than fair 
time, and have a good attendance and 
interest. If not a meeting of the en- 





March 12—Roll call; kind words; 
paper, “The parent’s duty to the 
child’; reading. 

April 9—Roll call; suggestions for 
flower culture; paper, “Practical gar- 
dening’”’; paper, “How to care for the 
little chick.” 

May 14—Roll call; hints for moth- 
ers; paper, “Open parliament for 
mothers”; paper, “The mother and 
her baby.” 

June 11—Roll call; paper, “how can 
we improve our club”; debate, “Re- 
solved, that it is more profitable to 
raise chickens for market than for 
laying.” 

July 9—Roll call; 
ed; reading. 

August 13—Picnic; roll call; anec- 
dotes; play. (Each member privileged 
to bring a friend.) 

September 10—Roll call; ideas for 
school lunches; paper, “Value of prac- 
tical home education. 

October 8—Roll call; 
my vacation; paper. 

November 12—Roll call; why thank- 
ful?; paper, “The first Thanksgiving 
Day”; paper, The Thanksgiving din- 
ner.” 

December 10—Roll call; Christmas 
suggestions; reading, “Shall we ban- 
ish Santa Claus?” 

January 13—Roll call; 


how we celebrat- 


how I spent 


New Year’s 
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tire state, then divide into two or 
more districts and meet at some cen- 
tral place. What do the D. QO. C. chap- 
ters think of this?” 


Couches as Beds 


A reader asks: 

“Do sanitary couches make satisfac- 
tory beds ” 

The sanitary couch makes a good 
substitute for a bed, but we would not 
advise replacing a bed with it. A 
third of one’s life is spent in bed, and 
the bed should he thoroughly comfort- 
able. This means that the mattress 
should be soft and thick. FPleshy peo- 
ple complain that they feel the wire 
springs through the mattress of the 
sanitary couch. Then, the comfortable 
bed feels solid; the sanitary couch 
“gives” more than one would wish for 
a bed in continuous use. The sani- 
tary couch is the delight of college 
girls who wish their bedrooms to ap- 
pear as sitting-rooms; they are -also 
most comfortable as a lounge through 
the day, and an occasional bed at 
night, but in furnishing the bedroom 
it is well to use a regulation bed. 


Comfrey, Minnesota, Chapter 


The Cottonwood Chapter, Daugh- 
ters of Ceres, Comfrey, Minnesota, is 
the only chapter as yet which boasts 
of a club house. The Cottonwood 
Chapter year-book gives the follow- 
ing attractive program for 1914: 

February 12—Roll call; quotations 
from Lincoln and Washington; paper, 
“Do we fully appreciate the benefit 
of our club?’; biography, Lincoln, 











Washington. 
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Concrete Cooler in the Well. 


resolutions; election of officers; pa- 
per. 
January 23—Banquet. for husbands. 
January 28—Reception for honorary 


members. 


Every Farmer’s Refrigerator 


To Hearts and Homes: 

Unless there is plenty of running 
water, the little plan here presented 
will be found to be very valuable on 
any farm. Instead of using running 
water for keeping the milk and butter 
cool during the hot days of summer, a 
little refrigerator room is built in the 
well. Just below the pump is con- 








structed a small concrete reom, with 
an iron grating in one corner to allow 
circulation of air into the well below. 
Concrete steps are constructed from 
the surface down to the floor of this 
room, and shelves are placed around 
the walls. It is always cool in this 
little underground refrigerator, no 
matter how hot it is above. 

In constructing the grating to allow 
a@ passage of air into the well, it is a 
good plan to build it with an inch 
mesh, so that things can not drop in- 
to it. A good way is to have the grat- 
ing with a little box built over it. 

MRS. D. C. BEATY. 

South Dakota. 





The King’s Daughters 


To Hearts and Homes: 

In answer to a Colorado subscriber, 
I want to tell of the order of the 
King’s Daughters and Sons. It is a 
world-wide organization, with head- 
quarters in New York City. There 
are over 1,000 members in Iowa, and 
nearly sixty-five circles. Each circle 
may choose its own work, according 
to its own needs, and plan programs 
the same. The object of the order is 
to develop spiritual life and to stimu- 
late Christian activities. 

Any person may become a member 
of the order whose purposes and aims 
are in aceord with its objects, and 
who holds himself or herself respon- 
sible to the King, our Lord and Sav- 
ior, Jesus Christ. 

It is not a secret organization. One 
who is working for the King does not 
hide his light under a bushel. The 
keynote of the order is simplicity it- 
self. To do the little things at home, 
and to be more kind and gentle to 
those around us. 

The badge of the order is a small 
silver Maltese cross, bearing the let- 
ters I. H. N. on one side, and the 
word “seal” and the date, “1886,” on 
the other side. The leters “I. H. N.,” 
mean ,“In His Name.” It is not to 
be worn as an ornament when we 
dress up, but continuously, as a gen- 
tle reminder that it is much easier to 
do the little, every-day, homely tasks 
“in His name.’ 

To affiliate with the international 


>order there is a fee of ten cents per 


year per member, and if there is a 
state branch (Colorado has none), 
there will be a small fee there. Iowa 
state branch is twenty cents. There 
are no salaries paid in state branch- 
es. All is done “in His name.” This 


' small fee is to carry on state work. 


If these mothers wish to organize 
a circle for their girls or themselves, 
I will be very glad to help them in 
any way I can. I will answer ques- 
tions, if I have not made all clear, or 
will send literature, also cards, etc., 
to organize with. Our circle has been 
organized for eighteen years, and I 
am sure a great many gfrls have 
grown into better women for wearing 
the little silver cross. We have forty 
members at the present time, grown 
from the small beginning of seven. 

We also have a junior circle organ- 
ized this last year, of the sons and 
daughters of the first members. Also 
a baby band for those under five 
years of age. Their dues are ten 
cents. We are one of the very few 
rural circles in the state, and I am 
sure this community is very much 
better for so many of us wearing the 
little silver cross. 

MRS. H. H. TIDD. 

Buchanan County, Iowa. 
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largely to this enrichment of life. 
gall. Address 


J. H. T. MAIN, President, 








Bachelor of Science. Studies may be grouped in reference to life-work, medicine, law, the minis- 
try, social service, engineering, business, political life and. public affairs. 

Grinnell has followed a policy that emphasises preparation for ee and efficient work in 
the world. Its constantaimisto make the four college years a period of intellectual, spiritual and 
physical enrichment, and at the same time a praetical preparation for life-work. 

Grinnell School of Music offers superior instruction in all regular branches and contributes 


Look up this College or better visit Grinnell before you decide what college you will enter this 





What Grinnell 
B College Offers to 
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1 Good Practical 
Education 


tem of Study, leading to the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts or 


GRINNELL, IOWA 
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SSE IE 
The Coming of the Kingdom 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for June 7, 1914. Luke, 17:20-37.) 
“And being asked by the Pharisees, 
kingdom of God cometh, he 


when th 

answered them and said, The king- 
dom of God cometh not with observa- 
tion; (21) neither shall they say, Lo, 
ere! or. There! for, lo, the kingdom 
of heaven is within you. (22) And he 
said unto the disciples, The days will 


come, when ye shall desire to see one 
of the days of the Son of man, and 


veshall not see it. (23) And they shall 
say to you, Lo, there! Lo, here! go not 
away, nor follow after them: (24) for 
as the lightning, when it lighteneth 
out of the one part under the heaven, 
diineth unto the other part under 


heaven; so shall the Som of man be 
in his day. (25) But first must he 
suffer many things and be rejected of 
this generation. (26) And as it came 
to pass in the days of Noah, even so 
shall it be also im the days of the Son 
of man. (27) They ate, they drank, 
they married, they were given in mar- 
riage, until the day whem Noah en- 
tered into the ark, and the flood came 
and destroyed them all. (28) Like- 
wise, even as it came to pass in the 
days of Lot; they ate, they drank, 
they bought, they sold, they planted, 
they builded; (29) but im the day that 
Lot went out from Sodom it rained 
fre and brimstone from heaven, and 
destroyed them all: (30) after the 
game manner shall it be in the day 
that the Son of man is revealed. (31) 
In that day, he that shall be on the 
housetop, and his goods in the house, 
let him not go down to take them 
away: and let him that is in the field 
likewise not return back. (32) Re 
member Lot’s wife. (33) Whosoever 
shall seek to gain his life shall. lose 
it: but whosoever shall lose his life 
shall preserve it. (84) I say unto you, 
In that night there shall be two men 
in one bed; the one shall be taken, 
and the other shall be left, (35) 
There shall be two women grinding 
together: the one shall be taken, and 
the other shall be left. (37) And they 
answering say unto him, Where, 
Lerd? And he said unto them, Where 
the body is, thither will the eagles 
also be gathered together.” 

No term was more frequently on 
the lips of the pious or learned Jews 
in the days of Jesus than “the king: 
dom of god,” or its equivalent, “the 
kingdom of heaven.” Its root lay in 
the Old Testament scriptures, which 
express the noblest. aspirations of the 
people of Israel. They regarded them:+ 
selves as the chosen people of God) 
and the Messiah whom they were ex- 
Pecting as their king; and that when 
He should come, their kingdom, as an 
earthly kingdom, would be extended 
over all nations, who would pour out 
their treasures into the lap of Israel. 
Therefore, after prophecy had been 
silent for four hundred years, the cry 
from John the Baptist, wearing the 
oid prophetic garb, “Repent ye, for 
the kingdom of heaven is at hand,” 
stirred the nation to its depths. Then 
came Jesus, who was recognized by 
John as something more tham man, 
and His public utterances were all 
about the Kingdom, the rule of God 
among men. His teachings concern- 
ing the Kingdom were disappointing 
m the most aggravating degree. Ac- 
cording to Him, the king@om of heav- 
€n was for the poor in spirit, for the 
meek, for those who were striving 
aiter personal righteousness, for those 
Who were willing to endure persecu- 
tion for His sake. It did not consist 
it outward or public alms-giving, in 
Prayer or fasting. In short, the reli- 
£l0us people of His day did not seem 
to be in it at all. In His early teach- 
ing it was the rule of God on earth 
i the lives of men, and not at all an 
farthiy kingdom, according to the 
ideas of the Jews. If we carefully 
analyze the 119 passages in which 
_ word “kingdom” oecurs in the 
“ew Testament, we will see that it 
leans the rule of God on earth man- 
ifested in and through Christ, appar- 


,in the midst of you.” 





ent in the church, gradually develop- 
ing under hindrance’, triumphant in 
the second coming of Christi, and per- 
fected in what Jewish writers call the 
world to come. Not till near the close 
of His teaching did Jesus refer to His 
seeond coming. With this prefatory 
statement we are ready for the les- 
son. 

It was near the close of the Perean 
ministry. The Pharisees, Hig ene- 
mies, came to Him, evidently with 
hostile intent, and said: When will 
the kingdom of God come? In short, 
if we may be permitted to paraphrase 
their statement in its spirit, they 
said: You have been talking to us 
about the kingdom of God. Your ideas 
about it are entirely different from 
ours. Now, when will this kingdom 
of which you are talking come? Why 
not get down to particulars and tell 
us just when this kingdom of yours, 
which you eall the kingdom of God, 
will come. 

Evidently there was. hostile intent 
in. all this, and Jesus replied, remem-+ 
ber, not to the disciples but to the 
Pharisees: “The kingdom of God 
cometh not with observation.” (The 
word here translated “observation” is 
the same as that in Luke 14:1, trans- 
lated: “watching”: “And it came to 
pass, when he went into the house of 
one of the rulers of the Pharisees on 
a Sabbath to eat bread, that they 
were watching him,” the intent evi+ 
dently being hostile and to find fault.) 
So Jesus answered: The kingdom of 
God can not be seen by men like you, 
You have not the vision. You would 
not know it if you did see it. If you 
only knew it, “the kingdom of heaven 
is within you.” 

This passage is sadly misinterpret- 
ed. Many regard it as a statement 
that the kingdom of God is purely 
spiritual and purely individual, “with- 
in you.” In a sense that is true, but 
it is not the sense here; for Jesus 
was speaking to His enemies, who 
were bitter’'y opposed to all that He 
meant by the kingdom of God. It very 
evidently was not in them. A better 
translation, and one which is backed 
by both ecclesiastical and Scriptural 
usage, is “The kingdom of heaven is 
“For where 
two or three are gathered together in 
my name, there am I in the midst of 
them.” That is, the kingdom. of God 
is here in its beginnings, if you could 
but see it and know it. It is like 
leaven working unseen, transforming 
those whom it touches into the sama 
general character. It is the seed 
growing secretly. y 

Having thus answered in these few 
words the cavil of the Pharisees, and 
answered effectively, Jesus turns not 
to them, but to the disciples: “And 
he said unto the discfples, The days 
will come when ye shall desire to see 
one of the days of the Son of man, 
and ye shall not see it.” A year be 
fore this, the Pharisees came to Je 
sus and asked Him why He and His 
disciples did not fast. He replied that 
the children of the bridechamber 
eould not fast as long as the bride 


. groom was with them, but that the 


day would come when he would be 
taken away, and then they would fast. 
Evidently,. therefore, the meaning 


;is: The days will come when you 


would be glad to have Me with you 
again, but that can not be. Then false 
ehrists will arise and they will say 
to you, Lo, here! or, there! go not 
away, nor follow after them.” That 
this is the eorrect interpretation may 
be seen by taking up the parallel 


» Passage in Matthew 24:16-24. Hvi- 


dently He is referring now to the time 


after His death when persecution will } 


come and they will not have the pres- 
ence of the Master, the Son of man. 
He is looking farther than this, to 
the time when there will be absurd 
predictions of His coming, and the 
time will be sef, and men will be dis- 
appointed, as they have been every 
time they have ventured to say when 
the Christ will come. He tells them 
that when the Son of man does come, 
there will be no doubt of it. “For as 
the lightning, when it lighteneth out 
ef the one part under the heaven, 
shineth to the other part under heay- 


et og 


en; so shall the Son of man be in his 
day”; that is, in the day when He 
comes. But before this time comes, 
“must he suffer many things and be 
rejected of this generation.” 

Then, referring to His second com- 
ing, He goes on to state the condition 
of society at that time. He says: It 
will be just the same as it was in the 
days of Noah. Noah had preached re 
pentance in vain. Nobody believed 
him. The world went on just as 
usual, eating, drinking, marrying, and 
being given in marriage; but finally 
after Noah entered the ark, the flood 
came and destroyed them all. Jesus 
here plainly teaches that there will 
be no millennial state of civilization 
when the end comes. He goes on 
further and adds: It will be just as 
it was in the days of Lot. They ate, 
drank, bought, sold, planted and build: 
ed just. as though nothing cou?d hap- 
pen; and.they did this up to the very 
day when Lot went out of Sodom and 
destruction came; “after the same 
manner shall it be in the day that the 
Son of man is revealed;” not the days 
of the Son of man on earth, to which 
reference is made in the twenty-sixth 
verse, but “the days when the Son of 
man is revealed.” When that time 
comes, there will be no chance for re- 
pentance or reform. The man who is 
on the housetop resting himself, with 
his stuff in the house—it is not worth 
while for that man to come down. and 
try to take it away. If he is in the 
field, it is not worth while to go to 
the house. Then He points out the 
danger of postponement and dbélay 
and. looking back, and says: ‘Re- 
-INember Lot’s wife.” 

In the thirty-third verse, Jesus lays 
.dewn a law that governs humanity: 
*“Whosoever shall seek to gain his life 
‘shall lose it: but whosever shall lose 

his. life shall preserve it.” Self sacri- 
fice is the law of growth in the hu- 
,;man soul. We retain only that which 
we give away. If we devote our lives 
to the service of our fellowman, we 
retain that life. On the other hand, 
if we live a selfish life, we lose all of 
life that is worth while. 

Speaking still further of the econdi- 
tion of society, He says: “In that 
night there shall be two men in one 
bed; the one shall be taken, and the 
other shall be left. There shall be 
two women grinding together: the 
one shall be taken and the other shall 
‘be left.” Both are doing the same 
_ work, doing it in a different spirit. So 
| with two men in the field. Then they 
ask Him: Where shall this be? and 
He gives the reply: ‘Where the body 
, is, thither will the eagles also be gath- 
ered together.” 

The question arises: Why was not 
this revelation of the second coming 
» of Christ, which many of us do not 

more than half believe now, and on 
which we are prone to speculate rath- 
er than believe, why was it not re- 
vealed early inthe ministry of Christ? 
When the Sermon on the Mount was 
b delivered, there is only an intimation 
of it in the last few verses, in which 
Jesus assumes that there will be a 
crisis in the life of the race, that 
(there will be a kingdom established, 
that many will enter in that wao 
/ scarcely expect to, and that many 
who confidently expect to enter in 
will be left out. Then He says noth- 
‘in more about it until about the be- 
: ginning of the Perean ministry, where 
!—after urging upon His followers the 
strenuous life—He encouraged them 
) by saying that if they thus lived, they 
‘ would be acknowledged before the an- 
‘gels; if they did not, they would be 
» disowned. Then He gave us the par- 
able of the absent king, and only at 
,its elose does He at all reveal the 
general character of this second com- 
ing. He took up the same subject in 
His last discourse with the disciples 
before the passover, of which we have 
an account in Matthew 24 and 25. 
Jesus. reveals these hard things of the 
kingdom, whether then openly or now 
‘by the Holy Spirit, only when men 
are prepared to receive them. 

The conclusion from. this seems 
h plain: There will be an end to the 
) present condition of things. Every 
institution, even every individual in 
the world, is undergoing constant 
ehanges, and will wear out. The world 
itself will wear out. There is a plan 
behind it all, and there will be a defi- 
_hite winding up of the affairs of this 
world. When that time comes, the 
b people will not be all righteous. Not 
all who live on the earth, not all who 
profess Christ, will be admitted into 





the perfeeted kingdom. [The king- 
dom of God as it exists in this. world 





is mixed. Separation will be made 
at Christ’s second coming. He tells 
us nowhere when that will be; gives 
no date. All He teils us is to be ready 
when He comes. To have given the 
date would have taken away all mo- 
tive for watchfulness, and would have 
been the destruction of the church of 
God, the kingdom as it exists on 
earth. Therefore, it is foolish for us 
to speculate on the matter. All we 
can do is to wait till the absent King 
returns and gives the rewards to His 
own. 


Cane Sugar vs. Beet Sugar 


A Nebraska correspondent writes: 

“Which has the greater food value 
for table -use, came or beet sugar? 
Which has the greater sweetening 
power for canning fruit?” 

Between pure can sugar and pure 
beet sugar there is absolutely no dif- 
ference. They have the same sweeten- 
ing power. Beet sugar is sometimes 
granulated in a slightly different way 
from cane sugar. As sold on the mar- 
ket today, there is no reason for pre- 
ferring one to the other. 











Fashion Department 


Owing to our limited space for each department 
we can devote only @ very small space to fashions. 
The patterns we offer are guaranteed to fit. perfectly 
and allow all seams. i0cents , Bo extra charge 
for postage. Order by number and give size or age. 
Write plainly and be sure to sign your name and 
a Ss 


Our fashion book, “Every Woman Her Own Dress- 
mater,” illustrating hundreds of the newest pat- 
terns, will be semt. postpaid for five cents. Special 
book on embroidery patterns, ‘‘Embrotdery for Every 
Womaa,”’ illustrating 206 desi gns: and desertbing how 
stitches are to be worked, price 5c per copy. postpaid. 

address all orders for patterns and pattern books to 
Pattern Department of Wallaces’ Farmer, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 








A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT CAN 
EASILY BE MADE BY THE HOME 
DRESSMAKER. 











oF 


oN. 6605—Ladies’ work Apron—Cut in 
sizes 34, 38 and 42 inches bust measure. 
Size 38 requires 4% yards of 27-inch 
material. 

No. 6561—Ladies’ Shirt Waist—Cut in 
sizes 34 to 44 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires 3% yards of 27-inch material. 

No. 6603—Ladies’ Four Gored Skirt— 
Cut in sizes 22 to 32 inches waist mea- 
sure. size requires 25% yards of 44- 
inch material. 

No. 6553—Girls’ One Piece Apron—Cut 
in sizes 6 to 14 years. Age 8 years re- 
quires 15% yards of 36-inch material with 
214 yards of insertion and 3% yards of 
edging. 


The above patterns will be matied to 
any address by the Pattern Department 
of _ paper on receipt of ten cents for 
each. 


DAISY FLY KILLER tics Sot rns at 


fies. Neat, clean, or- 
Samental, 












convenient, 

Lests sell 
Seasom. Made of 
metal, can’t spill ortip 
over; will not soil or 
injure anything. 
Guaranteed effective. 
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BEATRICE 


Cream Separator 
for its easy cleaning 
Says Farmer Onswon. 


The great bugaboo with most 
separators is cleaning the bowl. 
The Centrifugal Washing Device 
does the trick for the Beatrice— 
washes, rinses, dries and aerates 
in two minutes, 

One of the many good reasons 
for preferring the Beatrice is that 
it’s a remarkably simple machine 
—very few parts—all of them 
easy to get at. 

The makers have wisely con- 
structed the Beatrice so it does 
not give trouble. 

When you take home the 





Beatrice you are not taking 
home a_ machine to worry 
over. It is ready for duty, 
night and morning, for 
years to come. 
But dependability is just one thing. 
Don’t overlook the other requisites. 
The Beatrice gets all the cream whether 
milk is warm or cold. It turns as easy 
as any separator. And it's no job at 
all to wash up and clean up when you 
are through. 
Buy your separator with your eyes 
open. Don't buy any machine till 
ou know the Beatrice. My word for 
it, it will save you money and worry. 
Write the nearest office below for cata- 
log and name of local dealer near you. 


BEATRICE CREAMERY CO. 
CHICAGO 


Des Moines, Ta., Dubuque, Ia., Lincoln, Neb., Topeka, 
Kan., Denver, Col., Oklahoma City, Okla., 
St. Louis, Mo, 











The Proof of Any 
Silo is in Its Silage 


If your silage is perfectly cured, 
succulent and palatable, free from 
mold, uniform from center to cir- 
cumference, untainted by forei 

matter,then you have a good silo. The 


INGIANA 


aesures you of these results. Let our silo help 
you Our Early Buyers’ Proposition will save 
you many dollars in the purchase of an INDI- 
ANA SILO. In quality and economy of service 
it stands without a peer, 

“Silo Profits”, the “Watch-Tower” story and our 
mew catalog all free. Address nearest office. 
THE INDIANA SILO CO., 594 Union Bldg.,Anderson,Ind. 

Kansas (ity, Mo. Des Moines, Ia. Fort rn am 
584 Exchange Bidg. 54 Indiana Bidg. 584 Live Stock Ex. Bldg. 




























CENTER SHEAR CUTTERS 
Make best Ensilage at least cost. Patented Cen- 
ter Shear feature effects a positive shear-cut entire 
width of bundle, from sides to center of throat. Less 
friction, greater cutting capacity, decreased expense for 
power. Malleable iron (unbreakabic) knife wheel. 

alog explains fully. F — i 
send for it. on 


KALAMAZOO TANK & SILO CO. 
KALAMAZOO, MICH. 









Kansas City, Missouri 
No. Fort Worth. Texas 









| Guaranteed 
WRITE TODAY 


Set of Herd Books °%4,07¢ share 


of stock in the 
American Poland-China Record Association are offer- 











ed forsale. Write D, ROWLAND, Lanark, Illinois. ‘ 


THE DAIRY 


Our readers are invited to contribute their expert- 
ence tothis department. Questions concerning dairy 
management will be cheerfully answered. 


Dairy vs. Beef Cattle From 
Soil Fertility Standpoint 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“We have just organized a farmers’ 
club, and are debating the question, 
‘Which is more profitable, the feed- 
ing of beef cattle or of dairy cattle?’ 
Can you give us any information on 
the following questions: How much 
soil fertility does the farmer sell with 
each 100 pounds of beef cattle? What 
would be the value of this soil fer- 
tility if we had to replace it? What 
would be the approximate cost of 
each 100 pounds of beef cattle? How 
much soil fertility does a farmer sell 
with 100 pounds of milk? How much 
soil fertility does he sell with 100 
pounds of butter? What is the ap- 
proximate cost of producing 100 
pounds of milk and 100 pounds of 
butter?” 

In 100 pounds of beef cattle there 
are approximately 2.6 pounds of ni- 
trogen and 1.6 pounds of phosphorus, 
In commercial fertilizer at the pres- 
ent time, nitrogen costs about 20 
cents a pound, and phosphorus about 
1z cents. It is possible, however, to 
secure nitrogen from the air by 
means of clover or alfalfa at a cost 
of not to exceed 3 cents a pound, and 
to get phosphorus in the form of raw 
ground rock phosphate at a cost of 
not to exceed 4 cents a pound. Tak- 
ing these latter figures as a basis, we 
find that the value of the fertility 
sold off the farm in 100 pounds of 
beef would be about 14 cents. 

In the 100 pounds of cow’s milk 
there is about half a pound of nitro- 
gen and one-sixteenth of a pound of 
phosphorus. With prices as quoted 
in the foregoing, there would be sold 
with 100 pounds of cow’s milk about 
1.75 cents’ worth of soil fertility. 

Butter contains practically no soil 
fertility. The small amounts of case- 
in which are found in butter contain 
nitrogen, but the amount is so small 
that it may be overlooked. 

The cost of 100 pounds of beef cat- 
tle depends altogether upon the fin- 
ish. Under present conditions, the 
cost of well-fed beef cattle is not far 
from $8.40 per 100 pounds. 

We do not have time to make de- 
tailed investigation of the cost of 
milk at the present time, but roughly 
estimate under average conditions an 
expense of $1.15 per 100 pounds. The 
cost of producing a pound of butter 
under present conditions is probably 
between 25 and 30 cents. 





























A Story of Ohio Community 
Breeding 


To Wallaces’ » armer: 

It is doubtful if any other county in 
the United States ever was brought 
so prominently to the notice of the 
breeding world as the little county of 
Geauga, in northeast Ohio, all by 
an almost sudden ‘change of front” 
of many dairymen, resolving to dis- 
card their common line of dairy cows, 
adopt one breed, organize an associa- 
tion for community breeding, have 
definite plans, work for a special ob- 
ject, and so far as was within them, 
attain to better things. The results 
achieved in a dozen years have set 
a pace in the breeding, feeding, and 
development of dairy stock that has 
well nigh astounded the dairy beliefs 
and practices of the past. , 

Geauga is a small county, of rather 
pronounced hills, and glaciated clay 
lands, inhabited by descendants of 
New England farmers, who in turn 
have tried, as side lines, beef, sheep, 
and horses. They are back at last to 
milking cows, and supplying cities and 
factories with milk. Holstein cows 
began to get a foothold, and by 1900 
there were scores of black and white 
dairies. Later on came the organiza- 
tion of the Western Reserve Holstein 
Breeders’ Association. The _ society 
has’ bi-monthly meetings, where 
things are talked over. Noted speak- 
ers and breeders are invited to talk. 
A yearly gathering is held. There 


are close to two hundred members, 
each paying annual dues of one dol- 
lar. It was agreed upon to breed 
nothing but De Kols, and to keep as 





closely in line as possible. Many have 
bred only along a strain of that fam- 
ily. The result of this has been a 
close resemblance and symmetry, in- 
creased production in milk and but- 
ter-fat. 


Line breeding is a prominent fea- 
ture, the plan being to gather and 
concentrate dairy prepotency and 
temperament. The performance of 
past generations is looked after very 
closely. The good sires are not sacri- 
ficed, but are kept for breeding. 

Some of the breeders never intro- 
duce “fresh blood” into their herds. 
Every cow of the herd traces back 
to the sire and dam that were used 
as foundation stock for the _ herd. 
Sires from eight to fifteen years of 
age are still in service. Results show 
that concentration of productive pow- 
er is the thing that wins out in se- 
curing increasing productive qualities, 
and is in no wise at the expense of 
the physical well-being of the ani- 
mals. 

ithe proof of this is illustrated in 
one herd that now has four world’s 
champion butter cows in full year 
tests. Three of them are half-sisters, 
and one a grand-daughter, all with 
an inter-bred relationship that is un- 
explainable. A fifth, a five-year-old 
cow, has a year’s record of over 26,000 
pounds of milk with a content of 996 
pounds of fat—1,195 pounds of Hol- 
stein butter—to her credit. Cows with 
yearly records of more than 25,000 
pounds of milk are common through- 
out Geauga county. 

The strong thing about this society 
is that of its nearly 200 members, not 
one of them twelve years ago was 
known above that of the average 
farmer of the county. All were milk- 
ing the common, average cow of many 
colors and diffused breeding. 

Every herd is used as a commer- 
cial dairy, the dnly changes being the 
adoption of the Holsteins, a change in 
breeding and care, and the develop- 
ment of the heifer between her birth 
and her first calf. All over this re- 
stricted territory—for Geauga county 
is only twenty miles square—can be 
found these surprisingly good herds, 
not in symmetrical dairy form alone, 
but in production. Ex-Governor Hoard 
of Wisconsin says that on twenty 
miles square nowhere_ else in the 
world can so many high-chass and 
great producers be found in the Hol- 
stein breed. This condition is bring- 
ing buyers from Japan, South Africa, 
Cuba, and every part of the United 
States, to secure these cattle for foun- 
dation stock. Uncle Sam himself has 
purchased over 200 head. Last year 
almost 2,000 head of both sexes and 
all ages, with the papers, went out 
of the county, and at surprising 
prices. Heifer calves from ten to 
thirty days old were snapped up at 
from $100 to $150. Heifers went at 
older cow prices, and for a bunch of 


twenty-months-old heifers, the owner ' 


refused $10,000 cash. 

Other farmers, not members, buy 
the best bred bulls, and are raising 
not only pure breds, but whole droves 
of grades, and of these nearly 2,000 
head were sold last year at from $90 
to $150 each. It is safe to say that 
last year $600,000 came into the coun- 
ty for this surplus stock. All this is 
in addition to the sum of the regular 
milk sales from the dairies. There 
seems to be no let-up in the number 
of buyers, and the sum of their wants. 
The health and robust physique of 
these herds are wonderful, and show 
no deterioration, but rather improve- 
ment, each generation. One hears lit- 
tle about getting “fresh blood’ to 
strengthen a herd. When you have 
the best that is known, where are you 
to go to get something better? And 
when one sees a herd of seventy-five 
or so in perfect form, health and pro- 
duction, you have only to point to 
them as an answer. 

To promote uniformity in the breed- 
ing and traffic in these cattle, the as- 
sociation has what might be called a 
“clearing house,’ which in a way 
makes prices, O. K.’s_ transactions, 
warrants and defends in sales, and 
in a way finances the deals. I am far 
from saying that this is the only Hol- 
stein society of note in this country, 
for there are scores of them that have 
reason to be well proud of their re- 
sults and reputation; but I doubt if 
in any other association can such final 
Tesults be gathered, so many great 
cows, sO many world’s champions to 
be found in one barn; or another in 
which the members have so uniformly 
attained to the highest results and 
won such world-round fame as these 





Geauga county Yankees. 


Th 
are not selfish. They greet see Men 


every m, 
They have no secrets. The 
wide the explanation of their me 
ods, and are ready to help to Meth. 
better the results of their brother 8 
stein breeders, or dairymen Wher I 
they may be. The whole secre“ Bu 
their success is that they selecteg 
good dairy breed, developed 
careful breeding and feeding of the 





heifers, and later on the cows A 
then working as an association win writes 
out jealousy or envy. 7 a 
JOHN GOU : : 
Ohio. OUL. i we 
puy “ 
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Self-Sucking Cows ner DU 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: On - 
In a recent issue an Iowa com tee 
spondent wants to know how to sty ae ; 
a cow from sucking herself. I woul ata 1 
like to tell how to prevent the ¢» os e 
from starting the habit in the firs aoe 
place. My experience has been that Seer! 
it is only those cows with Very larg ane 1 
udders and a large flow of milk thy sastur 
ever suck themselves. I would gy. nave 
gest that they be milked three or fo, ~ 1 
times a day after bringing their cals ‘iffcu 


and if necessary a week or two befon 
calving. It is the agony that the Door Butt 


beasts suffer from a swollen and dy gm Jons is 
tended udder that causes them to ) MM $1 per 
gin the habit. it WOU 

My experience in treating a swola [7 
udder is to milk every drop of mij term! 
for the first few milkings before py. me pastu! 


ting the calf to the cow, as the cows MM respor 
apt to hold the milk back. By letting HM even | 
the calf to the cow first, it takes sug H% bushel 
a little, and when she holds back he H& would 
milk, it causes inflammation, and th two 0 
cow is apt to form the habit of suck HM one-fo 
ing herself. My remedy is to nik It is 
early and often. along 
A COW SYMPATHIZE, The pi 

will be 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: A pou 
I bought a cow last fall, and she Mi pound 
sucked herself. I put a horse cella MM gains 
on her upside down, which would not § Pigs f 
let her get her head around to her @@ and o 
side. The other remedies may be al && wil! c 
















































right; but this is a sure cure. winter 
D. M. §. to for 
Cass County, Illinois. corn | 
that t 
Calves Without Milk *»: 
7Calives Without Milky » » 
Cost only half as much as the milk 
Taised calves. Increase your Tanl 
profits by using 
An 
Blatchford’s Calf Meal, , 
A The perfect milk subst with | 
ame tute—the best since 1m find t! 
Write tod for_free 
k, Sr0 aon to Res tanka; 
Calves."” Your name and sé surrin 
dress on a postal is enough to sti 
little 
Blatchford's , 
Calf Meal ap *128¢ 
this 1 
epinio 
brood 
tion { 
corn? 
fatten 
eorn ? 
er pre 
allow 
ing p 
that t 
amou 
hectio 
Thi 
5 AMERICANS 7"! 
ure CREAM @ iis. 
age 0 
EPARATORS = 
he gi 
FREE TRIAL. FULLY GUAR BD eon | 
Jeane’ 
yhother dairy an ares orsosl fm el, ra 
obtain our handsome free catalog. Address BOX 110! ing 0} 
AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. sainerioce.™" iF ing p 
he eg 
BINDER TWIN: 
that 1 
Factory to Farm in ad 
QUALITY GUARANTEED. 26th year. Quid MM Prob: 
shipment. Farmers, write for FREE samplé @ about 
WHOLESALE PRICE per 1 
AUGUST POST, Box 55, Moulton, low! tion. 
mo 
Try Our Handy Cultivator and Weede’ We 


A 12 Year O10 BYE... 
can do more and Ls ee 
work with this gard ele silage 

friend, Handy Cultivator and ae 
amon + 
Fue gio0 Prepelde agects Waste I Shou] 


rich Mf; 17 River St., Rock Falls, HR tion ; 
Ulrich Mfg. Co., : in 
DO YOU NEED FARM HELP’ Weig] 


We have many able-bodied young men. both si 
and without farm experience, who wish to work ® ps 
farms. If you need a good, steady, sober man. base ev 
for order blank. Ours is a philanthropic orgs” “A this 
tion, making no charge to employer or employ’ 





Our object is to encourage farming among Jews woul 
he Jewish Agricultural Society: to re 
704 W. 12th St., Chicage, 
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ere Buttermilk fer Hogs on 
“yng Alfalfa Pastare 


3 of the 4 western lowa correspondent 


OD with. Me Writes: : 
7 “| have about seventy-five spring 
OULD pigs and twelve sows. I have an 
: abundance of alfalfa pasture, and can 
puy buttermilk for 25 cents per bar- 
rel of fifty gallons. Corn is 70 cents 
$s r bushel, and tankage $2.35 per ewt. 
On how small an amount of corn can 
] possible get along, and how much 
@ cor MM puttermilk can I use in place of corn? 
‘to sto MMM as 1 understand it, buttermilk and al- 
1 Would MMR gaifa pasture both furnish muscle and 
the cor pone building material. Perhaps: it 
the fire f gould be better for me to cut out the 
°eN tha MN pottermilk and buy corn and carry 
TY large shem through with corn on the alfalfa 
ilk thal asture until new corn comes up. I 
Uld sug JM ave some corn and can buy more 
€ Or for i now, but I am afraid it will soon be 
Ir Calves MM gifficult to get.” 
© belon Buttermilk at 25 cents for fifty gal- 
jons is about equivalent to tankage at 
0 to hmm $i per cwt. Cheap as it is, however, 
it would be poor poliey to feed but- 
Pe termilk alone to spring pigs on alfalfa 
pasture. For the most part, our cor- 
e cowis Me respondent should depend on corn, 
y letting MB even if it is as high as 70 cents per 
cS such bushel. In addition to the corn, it 
ack he fe would be well to allow éach pig daily 
and the two or three quarts of buttermilk or 
of suck Mm one-fourth of a pound of tankage. 
to milk It is possible to rough spring pigs 
along on alfalfa alone without grain. 
IZER, The pigs will grow in height, but there 
will be little or not increase in weight. 
A pound or two of corn per hundred 
ind she fe pounds of live weight daily will make 
e collar Me gains of one-fourth to one-half pound. 
yuld not He Pigs fed on alfalfa an average of two 
to her Me and one-half or three pounds daily 
y be al Me will come along in good condition for 
winter fattening. Three and a half 
M. S. to four and a half pounds daily of 


com will push them along rapidly so 
— that they can be marketed after hog: 
« ging down corn at a weight of 200 to 
| 2a0 pounds. ‘ 
milk cK 
a i Tankage and Silage for Hogs 
Mi eal An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“| have been experimenting lately 
lk subs: With tankage and silage for hogs. I 
nce 18, 7S find that by putting about a quart of 
eo tankage with a bushel of silage, and 
-aaiae stirring well to get the dry tankage 
8 enough to stick to the silage, there is very 
little waste to speak of in feeding the 
silage. I am just commencing to use 
this mixture. What. would be your 
opinion of the value for feeding to 
brood sows? Will it make a good ra- 
tion for fall pigs without much dry 
corn? Would you feed the mixture to 
fattening hogs in connection with 
ern? Would you advise using a larg- 
et proportion ef tankage? Would you 
allow brood sows, fall pigs, and fatten- 
ing pigs to have all of this mixture 
that they will clean up? If not, what 
amount of corn would you use in con- 
nection?” 

This is not a bad idea with which to 
experiment. With brood sows and fall 
bigs, 2 moderate amount of good sil- 
age mixed with tankage should bring 
good results. If all the tankage is to 
be given mixed with the silage, we 
Would use about five quarts to a bush- 
él, rather than one quart. This is go- 
ing on the assumption that the fatten- 
ing pigs, fall pigs, and brood sows will 
he eating about one pound of silage 
ber 100 pounds of live weight, and 
that they are getting enough ear corn 
in addition to keep them in good flesh. 
Probably the brood sows will require 
about one and a half pounds of corn 
ber 100 pounds of live weight in addi- 
ti. The fall pigs will no doubt take 
More than this. 

We do not regard it as advisable to 
feed the fattening pigs mueh if any 
‘wee @ *U2ge. In order to secure the most 
‘on hots Me ©CONOMical results; fattening hogs 
Wanted. Should have a concentrated grain ra- 
x Fas, _ after they pass 150 or 175 pounds 
LP? Weight. Before they reach this 
oth wi went, small amounts of good quality 
works Mf Silage might be advantageous during 
vraniss € winter. If any other readers use 
apis fH ‘His silage and tankage mixture, we 
ows. Would be glad to hear from them as 
to results, 








- i FEEDING QUESTIONS |t) 


Feeding Yearling Steers on 
Grass | 


An lowa correspondent writes: 

“I have twenty-one head of Angus 
yearlings, coming two years old, on 
feed. What is the best ration for them 
while on grass? Both oil meal and 
cottonseed meal are worth about $34 
per ton. What part of the day is the 
best for feeding steers on grass— 
morning or evening I have sixty 
head of shotes to follow them.” 

If these steers are to be marketed 
some time next fall or winter, we 
would feed during summer corn alone 
without any cottonseed meal or oil 
meal in addition. Five years experi- 
menting with yearling steers fed on 
blue grass pasture at the Missouri 
station indicates clearly that there is 
little if any profitin adding cottonseed 
or oil meal until a month or two just 
before marketing. 

It is a general custom to give corn | } 
to steers on pasture once daily. Some 
give it in the morning and some at 


night. We are inclined to believe, | Bf 


however, that it is best to give corn 
in the morning. To steers on full feed 
it is customary to keep either a full 
supply of corn before them at all 
times, or to give enough at a feed 
once daily so that the corn will be 
just cleaned up by the time of the 
next feed. There is some difference 
of opinion as to the best form in which 
to feed corn to steers on pasture. Ex- 
cellent results have been secured by 
feeding the corn shelled and soaked 
for from ten to twelve hours. 


How Much Skim-Milk for 
Hogs? 
An Illinois correspondent writes: 


“Will you please tell me as to 
whether or not it is possible to give 
too much milk to brood sows? We, 
have been giving our brood sows all 
the milk that they will drink and 
corn enough in connection to keep 
them in good condition. Before we 
had so much milk, we fed a slop of 
bran, middlings and oil meal. These 
sows also have a large timber lot to 
run in. A neighbor told us that we 
were feeding too much milk and that 
it was dangerous.” 


We do not regard skim-milk in any 
amount as a dangerous feed, provid- 
ed. the sows have access to what corn 
they care to eat. It is not econom- 


ical, however, to feed more than three 
pounds of skim-milk to each pound 
of grain. At the Wisconsin station, 
they found that when three pounds 
of milk were fed to each pound of 
grain that 327 pounds of milk re- 
placed 100 pounds of grain. When 
three to five pounds of skim-milk 
were fed to each pound of grain, it 
took 446 pounds of milk to replace 
100 pounds of grain; and when from 
seven to nine pounds of skim-milk 
were fed to each pound of grain, it 
took 552 pounds of milk to replace 
4v@ pounds of grain. 


Feed Required to Finish 
Shotes 


An Illinois. correspondent writes: 

“In what propertion should oil meal 
and shorts be mixed with water and 
skim-milk for thirty-eight thrifty 
shotes weighing around seventy-five 
pounds, and getting about two and a 
half bushels of ear corn daily? The 
oil meal is worth $35 per ton, and the 
shorts $32. Corn is 65 cents per 
bushel. About how many bushels of 
corn will it take to make these shotes 
weigh 200 pounds, using the above 

















Seeing the Difference 


BETWEEN THE 





AND OTHER 


Cream Separators 


fF DOESN'T TAKE AN EXPERT KNOWLEDGE OF 
mechanics or a long working test to tell the difference between 
the De Laval and other cream separators. 
ON THE CONTRARY, WITH A 1914 DE LAVAL 
machine placed beside any other separator the difference is 
apparent at first sight to the man who never saw a separator before. 


F HE WILL THEN TAKE FIVE 
minutes to compare the separating 
bowl construction; the size, material and 
finish of the working parts, particularly 
those subject to wear and requiring to 
be occasionally taken apart and put 
together; the manner of oiling, and every- 
= thing which enters into 
the design and construc- 
tion of a separator as a 
simple,durable machine, 
he will still further see 
the difference. 


JF HE WILL GO A 

step farther and turn 
the cranks of the two 
machinesside by side for 
half an hour, particularly 
running milk or water 
through the bowl, he will 


see still more difference. 


ND IF HE WILL 
take the two ma- 
chines home, as every 
De Laval agent will be 
glad to have him do, 
and run them side by side in practical use, the De Laval one day 
and the other machine the next, for a couple of weeks, he will 
see still greater difference in everything that enters into cream 
separator practicability and usefulness. 
"THE MAN WHO TAKES EVEN THE FIRST STEP INDI- 
cated in seeing for himself the difference between the De 
Laval and other cream separatorsdoesn't put his money into any 
other machine one time in a thousand. 
[ HE COMPARATIVELY FEW BUYERS OF OTHER SEP- 
arators are those who merely read printed matter claims or 
listen to the argument of some dealer working for acommission, 
and who do not think it worth while to see the difference for 
themselves. 
“THE WISE BUYER OF A CREAM SEPARATOR TODAY 
does see this difference when buying his first separator, while 
the unwise or careless one usually finds it worth while to do so 
when he comes to buy a second separator a year or two later. 
F,VERY DE LAVAL AGENT CONSIDERS IT A PRIVILEGE 
to show the difference between the De Laval and other sep- 
arators, and to afford every prospective buyer the opportunity to 
try out and prove the difference to his own satisfaction, if on first 
examination he feels the slightest doubt about it. 


“THATS THE REASON WHY FOUR BUYERS OUT OF 

five are buying De Laval Cream Separators in 1914 and why 
the use of De Laval machines will, before long, be nearly as uni- 
versal on the farm as already is the creamery and milk plant use 
of power or factory separators. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


165 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 29 E. MADISON ST., CHICAGO 
50,000 Branches and Local Agencies the World Over 


























mentioned feeds, under conditions of 
good care and shelter?” 


to feed quite so much corn for a time. | pigs get older, this should be 





Our correspondent is now feeding 
his average shote the equivaient daily 
of about four pounds of shelled corn. 
In connection with this, he should use 
about one pound of shorts and one- 
half pound of oil meal, mixed with 
the water and skim-milk in a slop. 
When he feeds this much shorts and 
oil meal, he may not find it necessary 





Such a feed mixture should produce 
excellent results with 75-pound pigs. 
It is not so very economical, how- 
ever. If he wishes the most econom- 
ical results, our correspondent should 
feed some tankage, gradually substi- 
tuting it for both the shorts and the 
oil meal. To start with, a proportion 
of one part of tankage to eight parts 
of corn would be about right. As the 








creased until, as they approach 200 
pounds, they are eating about six- 
teen parts of corn to one of tankage. 
The exact proportion depends, how- 
ever, upon feed prices. 

Fed in the proper proportion with 
tankage, oil meal, or shorts, it should 
take of corn just about ten bushels 
to bring 75-pound pigs to 200 pounds 
in weight. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


In Which the Case of "Benedict vs. Belcher" Finds Itself in Court, an 
Interesting Question of Identity is Settled, and a Mys- 
terious Disappearance Takes Place. 


“Oyez! Oyez! All persons having busi- 
ness to do with the circuit court of the 
United States for the southern district of 
New York, draw near, give your attention, 


and you shall be heard.” 


“That's the crier,”” whispered Mr. Bene- 
dict to Jim. 
“What's the matter of ’im?’ inquired 


the latter. 

“That’s the way they open the court.” 

“Well, if he opens it with cryin’, he'll 
have a tough time a shuttin’ on it,” re- 
sponded Jim, in a whisper so loud that he 
attracted attention. 

There within the bar sat Mr. Balfour, 
calmly examining his papers. He looked 
up among the assembled jurors, witnesses 
and idlers, and beckoned Benedict to his 
side. There sat Robert Belcher with his 
counsel, The gréat rascal was flashily 
dressed, with a stupendous show of shirt- 
front, over which fell, down by the side 
of the diamond studs, a heavy gold chain. 
Brutality, vulgarity, self-assurance, and 
an over-bearing will, all expressed them- 
selves in his broad face, bold eyes and 
heavy chin. Mr. Cavendish, with his un- 
easy scalp, white hands, his scornful lips 
and his thin, twitching nostrils, looked 
the very impersonation of impatience and 
contempt. If the whole court room had 
been thronged with vermin instead of hu- 
man beings, among which he was obliged 
to sit, he could not have appeared more 
disgusted. Quite retired among the audi- 
ence, and deeply veiled, sat Mrs. Dilling- 
ham. Mr. Belcher detected her, and, al- 
though he could not see her face, felt that 
he could not be mistaken as to her iden- 
tity. Why was she there? Why, but to 
notice the progress and issue of the trial, 
in her anxiety for him? He was not glad 
to see her there. 

lie beckoned for Phipps, who sat un- 
easily, with a scared Jook upon his face, 
among the crowd. 

“Is that Mrs. Dillingham?” 
a whisper. 

Phipps assured him that it was. Then 
Mr. Belcher wrote upon his card the 
words “Do not, for my sake, remain in 
this room.” 

“Give this to her,” he said to his ser- 
vant. 

The card was delivered, but the lady, 
quite to his surprise, did not stir. He 
thought of his little book, but it seemed 
impossible that his idol, who had so long 
been hidden from his sight and his knowl- 
edge, could betray him. 

A jury was empaneled, the case of Ben- 
edict vs. Belcher was called, and the 
counsel of both parties declared them- 
selves ready for the trial. 

The suit was for damages, in the sum 
of half a million dollars, for the infringe- 
ment of patents on machines, implements 
and processes, of which it was declared 
ihat the plaintiff was the first and only 
inventor. The answer to the complaint al- 
leged the disappearance and death of 
Benedict, and declared the plaintiff to be 
an impostor, averred the assignment of all 
ihe patents in question to the defendant, 
and denied the profits. 

The judge, set somewhat deep in his 
shirt-collar, as if his head and his heart 
were near enough together to hold easy 
communication, watched the formal pro- 
ceedings listlessly, out of a pair of plea- 
sant eyes, and when they were completed, 
nodded to Mr. Balfour, in indication that 
he was ready to proceed. 

Mr. Balfour, gathering his papers be- 
fore him, rose to make the opening for the 
prosecution. 

*‘May it please the court,”’ he said, “and 
gentlemen of the jury, I have to present to 
you a case, either issue of which it is not 
Pleasant for me to contemplate. Either 
my client or the defendant will go out 
of this court, at the conclusion of this 
case, a blackened man: and, as I have a 
warm friendship for one of them, and bear 
no malice to the other, I am free to con- 
fess that, while I seek for justice, I shrink 
from the results of its vindication.” 

Mr. Cavendish jumped up and inter- 
jected spitefully: “I beg the gentleman to 
spare us his hypothetical sentiment. It is 
superfluous, so far as my client is con- 
cerned, and offensive.” 

Mr. Balfour waited calmly for the little 
explosion and the clearing away of the 
smoke, and then resumed: “I take no 
pleasure in making myself offensive to the 
defendant and his counsel,” said he, “but 
if I am interrupted, I shall be compelled 
to call things by their right names, and to 
do something more than hint at the real 
status of this case. I see other trials, in 
ether courts, at the conclusion of this ac- 


he asked in 





tion—other trials with graver issues. I 
could not look forward to them with any 
pleasure, without acknowledging myself 
to be a knave. I could not refrain from 
alluding to them, without convicting my- 
self of carelessness and frivolity. Some- 
thing more than money is involved in the 
issue of this action. Either the plaintiff 
or the defendant will go out of this court 
wrecke’? in character, blasted in reputa- 
tion, uiterly ruined. The terms of the 
bill and the answer determine this re- 
sult.” 

Mr. Cavendish sat through this exor- 
dium as if he sat on nettles, but wisely 
held his tongue, while the brazen-faced 
proprietor leaned carelessly over, and 
whispered to his counsel. Phipps, on his 
distant seat, grew white around the lips, 
and felt that he was on the verge of the 
most serious danger of his life. 

“The plaintiff in this case,”” Mr. Balfour 
went on, “brings an action for damages 
for the infringement of various patent 
rights. I shall prove to you that these 
patents were issued to him, as the first 
and only inventor; that he has never as- 
signed them to anyone; that they have 
been used by the defendant for fram sev- 
en to ten years, to his great profit; that 
he is using them still without a license, 
and without rendering a just considera- 
tion for them. I shall prove to you that 
the defendant gained his first possession 
of these inventions by a series of misrep- 
resentations, false promises, oppressions 
and wrongs, and has used them without 
license in consequence of the weakness, 
illness, poverty, and defenselessness of 
their rightful owner. I shall prove to you 
that their owner was driven to insanity 
by these perplexities and the persecutions 
of the defendant, and that even after he 
became insane, the defendant tried to 
secure the execution of the assignment 
which he had sought in vain during the 
sanity of the patentee. 

“I will not characterize by the name 
belonging to it the instrument which is 
to be presented in answer to the bill filed 
in this case, further than to say that it 
has no legal status whatsoever. It is the 
consummate fruit of a tree that was 
planted in fraud; and if I do not make 
it so appear, before the case is finished, 
I will beg pardon of the court, of you, 
gentlemen of the jury, and especially of 
the defendant and his honorable counsel. 
First, therefore, I offer in evidence certi- 
fied copies of the patents in question.” 

Mr. Balfour read these documents, and 
they were examined both by Mr. Caven- 
dish and the court. 

The name of Paul Benedict was then 
called, as the first witness. 

Mr. Benedict mounted the witness stand. 
He was pale and quiet, with a pink tinge 
on either cheek. He had the bearing and 
dress of a gentleman, and contrasted 
strangely with the coarse, bold man to 
whom he had been indebted for so many 
wrongs and indignities. He was at last 
in the place to which he had looked for- 
ward with so much dread, but there came 
to him a calmness and a self-possession 
which he had not anticipated. He was 
surrounded by powerful friends. He was 
menaced, too, by powerful enemies, and 
all his manhood was roused. 

“What is your name?” asked Mr. Bal- 
four. 

“Paul Benedict.” 

“Where were you born?” 

“In the city of New York.” 

“Are you the inventor of the machines, 
implements and processes named in the 
documents from the patent office which 
have just been read in your hearing?” 

“I am, sir.”’ 

“And you are the only owner of all 
these patent rights?” 

‘I am, sir.”’ 

“What is your profession?” 

“I was trained for a mechanical en- 
gineer.”’ 

“What has been your principal employ- 
ment?” 

“Invention.” 

“When you left New York, whither did 
you go?” 

“To Sevenoaks.”’ 

“How many years ago was that?” 

“Eleven or twelve, I suppose.” 

“Now I want you to tell to the court, in 
a plain, brief way, the history of your 
life in Sevenoaks, giving with sufficient 
detail an account of all your dealings with 
the defendant in this case, so that we 
may perfectly understand how your in- 
ventions came into Mr. Belcher’s hands, 
and why you have never derived any ben- 
efit from them.” 

It was a curious illustration of the in- 


be 








ventor’s nature that, at this moment, with 
his enemy and tormentor before him, he 
shrank from giving pain. Mr. Cavendish 
noticed his hesitation, and was on his 
feet in an instant. ‘‘May it please the 
court,” said he, ‘‘there is a question con- 
cerning identity that comes up at this 
point, and I beg the privilege of asking it 
here.” 

The judge looked at Mr. Balfour, and 
the latter said, ‘‘Certainly.” 

“I would like to ask the witness,’ said 
Mr. Cavendish, ‘‘whether he is the Paul 
Benedict who left the city about the time 
at which he testifies he went away, in 
consequence of his connection with a 
band of counterfeiters. Did you, sir, in- 
vent their machinery, or did you not?” 

“I did not,’ answered the witness—his 
face all aflame. The idea that he could 
be suspected, or covertly charged, with 
crime, in the presence of friends and 
strangers, was so terrible that the man 
tottered on his feet. 

iMr. Cavendish gave a significant glance 
at his client, whose face bleomed with 
a brutal smile, and then sat down. 

“Is that all?” inquired Mr. Balfour. 

“All for the present,’’ responded Mr. 
Cavendish, sneeringly, and with mock 
courtesy. 

“May it please the court,’ said Mr. 
Balfour, ‘I hope I may be permitted to 
say that the tactics of the defendant are 
worthy of his cause.’’ Then, turning to 
Mr. Benedict, he said, ‘I trust the wit- 
ness will not be disturbed by the insult 
that has been gratuitously offered him, 
and will tell the history which I have 
asked him to tell.” 

Mr. Cavendish had made a mistake. At 
this insult, and the gratification which it 
afforded Mr. Belcher, the inventor’s pity 
died out of him, and he hardened to his 
work. 

“When I went to Sevenoaks,” said he, 
“I was very poor, as I have always been 
since. I visited Mr. Belcher’s mill, and 
saw how great improvements could be 
made in his machines and processes; and 
then I visited him, and told him what I 
could do for him. He furnished me with 
money for my work, and for securing the 
patents on my inventions, with the verbal 
promise that I should share in such prof- 
its as might accrue from their use. He 
was the only man who had money; he 
was the only man who could use the in- 
ventions; and he kept me at work, until 
he had secured everything that he wished 
for. In the meantime, I suffered for the 
lack of the necessaries of life, and was 
fed from day to day, and month to month, 
and year to year, on promises. He never 
rendered me any returns, declared that 
the patents were nearly useless to him, 
and demanded, as a consideration for the 
money he had advanced to me, the as- 
signment of all my patents to him. My 
only child was born in the midst of my 
early trouble, and such were the priva- 
tions to which my wife was subjected 
that she never saw a day of heatlh after 
the event. She died at last, and in the 
midst of my deepest troubles, Mr. Belcher 
pursued me with his demands for the as- 
signment of my patents. He still held. me 
to him by the bestowal of small sums, 
which necessity compelled me to accept. 
Hie always had a remarkable power over 
me, and I felt that he would lead me to 
destruction. I saw the hopes of years 
melting away, and knew that in time he 
would beat down my will, and, on his own 
terms, possess himself of all the results 
of my years of study and labor. I saw 
nothing but starvation before me and my 
child, and went down into a horror of 
great darkness.”’ 

A cold shiver ran over the witness, and 
his face grew pale and pinched, at this 
passage of his story. The court house 
was as still as midnight. Even The Gen- 
eral lost his smile, and leaned forward, as 


if the narration concerned some 
other than himself. 

“What then?” inquired Mr. Balfoy, 
“I hardly know. Everything that “yf 
member after that was confused and oo 
rible. For years I was insane. ] =a 
the hospital, and was there Supported 
Mr. Belcher. He even followed me the 
and endeavored to get my signature to 
assignment, but was positively forbidden 
by the superintendent of the Savin 
Then, after being pronounced incurable | 
was sent back to the Sevenoaks aim, 
house, where, for a considerable time oi 
boy was also kept; and from that hori) 
place, by the aid of a friend, I escapeg »- 
remember it all as a long dream of tor 
ture. My cure came in the woods ¥ 
Number Nine, where I have ever Since 
lived, and where twice I have been sought 
and found by paid emissaries of Mr, Bel. 
cher, who did not love him well enough 
to betray me. And, thanks to the minis. 
try of the best friends that God ever 
raised up to a man, I am here today ty 

claim my rights.” 

“These rights,” said Mr. Balfour, “thes 
rights which you hold in your patentej 
inventions, for all these years used by the 
defendant, you say you have never 4s. 
signed.”’ 

‘‘Never.”’ 

“If an assignment executed in due form 
should be presented to you, what shou 
you say?” 

“I object to the question,” said Mr 
Cavendish, leaping to his feet. “The doe. 
ument has not yet been presented to 
him. 

“The gentleman is right,’”’ said Mr, Bg. 
four; “the witness has never seen jt, } 
withdraw the question; and now tell m 
what you know about Mr. Belcher’s profits 
on the use of these inventions.” 

“I can not tell much,” replied Mr, Be. 
edict. ‘I know the inventions were large. 
ly profitable to him; otherwise he wou 
not have been so anxious to own them,] 
have never had access to his books, but] 
know he became rapidly rich on his map 
ufactures, and that, by the cheapness 
with which he produced them, he was 
able to hold the market, and to force hig 
competitors into bankruptcy.” 

“May it please the court,’ said My, 
Balfour, “I am about done with this wit. 
ness, and I wish to say, just here, that if 
the defendant stands by his pleadings 
and denies his profits, I shall demand the 
production of his books in court. We can 
get definite information from them, at 
least.’”” Then bowing to Mr. Benedict, he 
told him that he had no further questions 
to ask. 

The witness was about to step dow, 
when the judge turned to Mr. Cavendish, 
with the question: ‘‘Does the counsel for 
the defendant wish to cross-examine the 
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witness? 
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(To be continued next week) 
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uch as Ordinary iron, wire or gas pipe 
gates, but last twice as long. Neat in appearance—best and strongest gate 
made—light, easy to handle, opens both ways. Boards are double bolted 
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Raises itself and you can lower it with one hand. Glen 
{t shut and automatic latch will hold it against .. 
stock at any elevation desired. No other gate like! 
The Champion Flexible All Steel hein 
Gate has extra strong frame and double auton a 
latch. Our method of construction does aw#y wi 
malleable cast iren connections; cuts out 4 nef 
joints in frame. No. 9 wire fabric, the heaviest us a 
any farm gate, is strongly woven. The ChamPiy, 
Gate will stand the severest strain. So simple er} 
can open and close it. Fully guaranteed. Learn valet 
this gate before you buy. The price is right. Ca 
free. Dealers wanted everywhere. 
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Our Factory Prices 
Save You Roofing Money 

Get t it for less and have everlasting roof. 
Samples and complete roofing catalog. Also 
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Write today. 
Steel Roofing & Stamping Works 
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n the market. 
Bree al Galvanized Steel Octagon Roof 


Write ress Catalogue. 
Manufactured by 


ape LUMBER CO., KEOKUK, IA. 
' ESTABLISHED 1855. 


TABER LINED SILO 


Non-Shrinkable --- Practically Ever- 
Rot-Proof, Worm-Proof, 
Storm-Proof, Acid-Proof. 

ape) atestimprovedsilo. A woodstave | 
hoice of lumber, Entire silo creo- Ht 
~pecial paint for outside. Acid- | 
Froot Lining for coating inside after 

The finest door and door }}\i! 
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GET THE BEST 






iene GRINDERS) WASHERS! SCALES] Lighting Plants] 


$64 | $55.00 


$14.00 


and up 








5-Ton and up 


., ! buy a Lennox you’ re safe—you get the best’, 
Lennox Machine €o.. Marshalitown, fa. 











ITF PAYS BIG TO SOW 
Dwarf Essex 


Wonderful summer p 
ttle. , Yields 20 tons fo 
wit tae a in the world. 
“ rice oO aoed 

e illustrated ae alogue ro application. 
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CROP NOTES 


Short reports on Crop Conditions are invited from 




















all sections of our territory. If your county. is not 


reported, send ina brief summary of local conditions. 
Postal card reports are sufficient. All such reports 
should be mailed to reach Des Moines by Monday 
morning at the latest, in order to be in time for the 
current issue 

Initials following county and state designate the 
part of the state from which the report comes. (n) 
signifies northern part; (c) the central; (sw) the 
southwestern, etc. 





















IOWA. 

Franklin County, (ne) Iowa, May 18th. 
—Weather very dry and windy. Corn 
planting about completed. Ground in ex- 
cellent shape. Pastures good, but need 
rain. Meadows making slow. growth. 
Oats and wheat look good. Average pig 
crop, although some farmers had heavy 
losses. Good crop of cherries and plums 
started. Apples blossomed very spar- 
ingly.—W. C. Boyer. 

Delaware County, (we) Iowa, May 1S. 
—Corn about half planted. Grain looks 
good. Meadows and pastures growing 
finely. Rye making a rank growth. 
Ground in good shape. Sufficient amount 
of rainfall to keep everything growing 
good. Average pig crop.—E. J. Paris. 

Lyon County, (nw) Iowa, May 19th.— 
Corn planting mostly done. First plant- 
ing just coming up. Small grain looking 
good, Pastures also good. Weather -is 
warm. Nice shower today.—K. H. H. 

Jackson County, (we) Iowa, May 18th. 
i is a little cool. Grasses are 
good, and stock doing well. Oats are 
not forward, but doing well. Farmers 
are in the midst of corn planting. One 
herd of swine was attacked with cholera, 
but vaccination brought them out all 
right. Soil in fine condition to work. 
Business is generally good.—Wm. Brown. 

Lee County, (se) Iowa, May 18th.—It 
has been entirely too cool for corn. What 
is up looks rather yellow. The stand 1s 
good. Planting is about all finished, with 
soil in fine shape. Some are plowing up 
their fall and spring wheat, as it is full 
of the Hessian fly. Oats look very prom- 
ising. Grass and pastures good, so all 
stock is doing well. Only a few bunches 
of cattle on feed in our county.—S. H. 
Krebill. 

Dickinson County, (nw) Iowa, May 18. 
—Oats are showing a nice growth. Corn 
about one-half planted. Pastures start- 
ing quite well. Pig crop normal. Ground 
takes up the moisture quite fast. Po- 
tatoes are planted on an increased acre- 
age, as their high price has drawn at- 
tention.—Guy R. Webber. 

Wright County, (nc) Iowa, May 15th.— 
Rain needed badly; none since May Ist. 
Very cold; frost this morning. Corn is 
three-fourths planted. Oats look good. 
Pastures good. Pig crop not very good. 
Fruit crop looks promising.—J. W. Al- 
len. : 

Sioux County, (nw) Iowa, May 17th.— 
About 85 per cent of corn planted. The 
ground is in good condition. Small grain 
in good condition. Pastures and mea- 
dows at a standstill for want of mois- 
ture.—J. A. Armstrong. 

3utler County, (ne) Iowa, May 20th.— 
Ideal weather the last week. Corn plant- 
ing nearly done. Hay and pastures and 
small grain look fine. Good crop of pigs. 
Lots of colts.—J. M. Dewey. 

Polk County, (c) Iowa, May 2i1st.— 
Warmer weather. Things begin to look 
better since the flood of May 10th. The 
ground is badly packed and is drying out 
fast. Many farmers planting their corn 
over, on account of flood. What is up 
looks good, but is only a light stand. 
Small grain looks good; also meadows 
anu pastures. Hogs doing fine, with no 
sickness among the herds. Apple crop 
light. Cherries a big crop. Strawberries 
fair crop so far.—A. W. Rice. 

Ringgold County( sc) Iowa, May 22d.— 
Grass and wheat looking fine, except some 
damage from Hessian fly. Corn mostly 
coming up good, and ideal corn weather. 
Ground very cloddy, and very dry. Small 
amount of young pigs. Cattle looking 
the best ever. Poultry better than aver- 
age. Attention is all turning to mules 
in place of horses.—W. C. Kimball. 

Wright County, (nc) Iowa, May 22d.— 
Small grain acreage this season about 
the same as last, and the condition of 
the crop is good—better than last year 
at this time. Corn planting all. done; 
most corn is up. Clover and timothy 
need rain; also pastures. Colt crop about 
85 per cent. Pig crop very small. Cattle 
in good condition; also the horses, as the 
work has been light on account of the 
ground being dry.—W. Johnson. 

Wapello County, (se) Iowa, May 224.-— 
Corn planting practically all finished. 
Not much will be planted over. Pastures 
look fine; also the oats. The Hessian fly 
is bothering the wheat some. Have had 
a few showers lately.—Ivan Fuller. 

Dubuque County, (ec) Iowa, May 224d.— 
Crops looking good. First planted corn 
is standing in rows. The greater part 
of next week will finish planting. Had a 
good shower the 2ist, which was badly 
neé€ded. Pig crop about the average.— 
R. F. Roth. 

Woodbury County( nw) Iowa, May 21. 



















Use the coupon to order one or more of the tremen- 
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Perfect 
Screw Jack 


Steel screw 


Hy-Duty 
Dry Battery 
Standard 



















weight. Simple, 
reliable, co m- 
















LIST which will be sent you FREE upon request. You will find’* a a Portect Screw Jack 756 
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Red Head j Prices such ~~ 0 a... 18¢ 


as are not ob- ed Head 
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article and guarantee satisfaction. 


of some dealer near you. 





Dealers Prefer Advertised Goods 


Walk through the store of any live, up-to-date dealer and you will see 
that most of his stock.is made up of advertised lines of merchandise. 


The reason for this is that dealers know the advertised article is usually 
better than the unknown article, and that the advertiser will stand behind his 


This is important to the dealer who wants to hold his trade, for it 
relieves him of much of the responsibility. 


Most of the articles advertised in Wallaces’ Farmer can be purchased 























—CropsS are in good condition. Corn 
planting well to the finish. Have just 
had a fine rain, that just came in time, 
as things were getting pretty dry. Chol- 
era cut the pig crop a little short, but 
what pigs there are are just about an 
average.—Geo. M. Talbott. 


Tama County, (c) Iowa, May 20th.— 


Weather cold, with just enough rain. The 
small grain is looking fine. Grass and hay 


short. Corn about all planted. Early 


potatoes all planted. Pig crop about the 
average. Corn, 63 cents; oats, 35 cents; 


92 


eggs, 18 cents; cream, 23 cents.—John S&S. 


Wetzstein. 
Fayette Co., (ne) Iowa, May 22d.—Corn 


planting about one-half finished. Oats, 


pastures and meadows fine. Plenty of 
moisture. Weather ideal. No pjums. 


Apples will be a rare thing this fall.—W. 


L. Peters. 

Dallas County, (sc) Iowa, May 23d.— 
Have had a good week for farmers to 
catch up with the field work that was 
delayed by the damaging rain of the 11th. 
Corn practically all planted now. More 
rain is needed. Winter wheat and barley 
looking exceedingly well. Oats spotted. 
Old corn is bringing 65 cents, and hard 
to find at that.—Victor Felter. 

Taylor County, (sw) Iowa, May 22d.— 
Corn looks well. Some plowing the first 
planting. Wheat badly hurt with Hessian 
fly; some plowing it up. Oats look good. 
Not much rain; light showers and far 
apart; no soaking rains yet. Meadows 
short. Stock doing well. Large litters 
of pigs. Old corn scarce. Good roads. 
Lots of,automobiles here.—Joe T. Dowell. 

Dubuque County, (ec) Iowa, May 22d.— 
The weather has been very good since 
the last big rain of May 12th. Corn 
planting well along. Pig crop short with 
most farmers. Pastures and meadows 
doing well. Small grain looks good. Cat- 
tle scarce and good price. Eggs, 17 cents; 
butter-fat, 23 cents. Colts and calves 
doing fine.—M. J. Feeney. 

Monona County( we) lowa, May 22d.— 
Have had lots of rain. Good grass, and 
pastures and meadows good. Small grain 
fine. Corn mostly planted. Stock in good 
shape, and pigs seem all right so far this 
year, but I do not think we have nearly 
as many as last year. Most of the fat 
cattle are shipped out,-and very few left 
on feed.—H. L. Wingate. 

Cherokee Co., (nw) Iowa, May 23d.— 
Crop prospects are mighty good all over 
western Iowa. We were sorely in need 
of moisture to bring about a hay crop, 
but all over the western section of the 
state the ground has been thoroughly 
drenched by two good rains this week. 
The pig crop is very good, as far as I 
have been around. I look for a good year 
for business of all ..nds.—Homer Can- 
tine. 

ILLINOIS. 


Hancock County, (wc) Ill., May 21st.— 
Corn all planted. What is up is a good 
stand, Ground in good shape. Too dry 
for oats, and hay and pastures are get- 
ting short. Big hail storm hurt wheat 
and rye. Some talk of Hessian fly. Fair 
crop of pigs. Not many colts.—C. M. 
Benner. 

Woodford County, (c) Ill, May 21st.— 
Corn all planted, and some farmers are 
already plowing it. Corn is coming up 
good. Oats not very good stand; looks 
spotted. Corn shellers are at work again, 
but there is not very much to shell, on 
account of the short crop last year. Pas- 
tures are fairly good. Meadows are short 
—hardly any clover at all. Not much 
wheat drilled last fall, but what there 
is is very promising.—Henry Matter. 

‘Pike County, (we) IL, May 17th.- 








MILLET sce 
GROWING 
HAY PLANT 


Sow in June and July and get a hay crop in 
seventy days. A splendid item in the ration for 
dairy cattle. Choicest recleaned seed, selected 
from thousands of offerings, because ‘of purity. 
Sample and price on application. Large illus- 
trated catalogue of Farm and Garden Seeds free. 
tOWA SEED GO. Dept. p2 Des Moines, lowa 


| wre ee W ANTED— By man with high 

school education and conversant with farm 
Management by study, practice and experience. 
Best references. Wages $75.00. Address M. C., care 
Wallaces’ Farmer. 








Weather dry. Plowing getting hard. Corn 
mostly planted, and seed bed generally 
good, with enough moisture to. sprout. 
Average acreage. Wheat badly damaged 
by fly; not more than half a crop, from 
what promised to be a record breaker. 
Pastures weakening—L. M. S. 

Warren County, (w) Ill., May 15th.— 
Heavy rain on the 9th. S*veral light 
frosts the past two weeks; no particular 
damage. Corn planting well advanced. 
Most farmers are plowing stalks under 
by double disking across the ridges ahead 
of the gang, this being a new experience 
to most farmers. Corn ground working 
up very fine. Oats and pastures looking 
fine. Good stand of new seeding of clo- 
ver. Much clover sown in this locality. 
Pig crop good. Not much sickness in 
hogs at present.—J. O. Parrish. 

Pike County, (we) IlL, May 20th.— 
Veather dry; no rain since April. Wheat 
good; too dry for hay. Pastures short; 
very few cattle on feed. Fair crop of 
spring pigs; no cholera now. Fruit pros- 
pects fair. Oats poor. Corn planting 
nearly done; fair stand; large acreage. 
Stock cattle scarce; selling at $7 to $8.— 
James T. Shaw. 

Shelby County, (c) IIL, May 20th.—It 
has been a very backward, cool and dry 
May. Oats short. Wheat and timothy 
looking only fairly well. Corn planting 
about finished. Farmers are rolling the 
corn ground after planting, to conserve 
the moisture. Stock of all kinds looking 
well. Prospects are fine for a good peach 
crop.—R. B. Harper. 

Knox County, (we) IIL, May 22d.—Corn 
s all planted, and is coming on fine. Oats 
good on good land. Clover looks as if it 
might make a fair crop of hay, but timo- 
thy is going to be short on account of 
little rain in the month of April. Colt 
crop not very good; many are dying. It 
is much the same with pigs. Farmers 
are shelling and moving corn at from 61 
to 64 cents per bushel, and oats are mov- 
ing to the local elevator at 35 cents per 
bushel. Not many cattle and hogs for 
market, and not many cattle raised here. 
Claus G. Malmberg. 

Whiteside County, (nw) IIll., May 22d.— 
Corn about all planted. First planting is 
coming up. Seed is usually of high ger- 
minating power, and went in the ground 
under the most favorable conditions. An 
unusually heavy rain on the night of the 
10th washed out considerable of the early 
planting, necessitating replanting of en- 
tire fields where the land was rolling. But 
little old corn in this part of the state. 
Small grain and grass looking well except 
new seeding, which will need considerable 
coaxing, with sunshine and showers, in 
order to make much of a hay crop. 
Early potatoes are up; late ones being 
planted.—C. F. Royer. 

Jefferson County, (se) Ill., May 22d.— 
Crops are at a standstill. No rain for 
twenty days. Ground is hard, and corn 
not all planted. Fields are all clods, and 
farmers are waiting for rain. Pastures 
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The opportunity of securing free home. 
steads of 160 acres each, and the low 
priced lands of Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta, will soon have passed. 

Canada offers a hearty welcome to the Settler, 
to the man with a family looking for a home; 
to the farmers son, to the renter, to all who 
wish to live under better conditions. 

Canada’s grain yield in 1913 is the 
talk of the world. Luxuriant Grasses give 
cheap fodder for large herds; cost of raising 
and fattening for market is a trifle, 

The sum realized for Beef. Butter, Milk and 
Cheese will pay fifty per cent on the 
investment. 

Write for literature and particulars asto 
reduced railway rates to 
Superintendent of Immigration, 

Ottawa, Canada, or to 
Canadian Government Agent, 


Frank H. Hewitt, 202 W. Sth St, 
Des Moines, ta. 


W. V. Bennett, Room 4, Bee Bidz., 
Omaha, Nebraska 


R.A. Garrett, 311 Jackson St., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


in Wisconsin 
Genuine bargains. 
Improved farms 
for sale in every 


county in Wiscon- 
sin. $1,000.00 up. Taylor County Farms a 
Speciaity. Thousands of acres of productive cut- 
over land. Good soil, on roads close to R. R. and 
town. $10 up. Taylor, Marinette, Clark, Rusk, 
Polk, Bayfield counties and others. Liberal terms 
on every piece offered. We have some places for 


trade. Our reference this 
paper. Write today for FR EE 
lists and “Stump Facts” 
Loeb-Hamme!l Reality Co., (Net. inc.) Medford,Wis. 
OWNERS & AGENTS, Marquette Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


North Dakota Lands 
DIRECT TO PURCHASER 

We have listed with us to sell several hundred 
thousand acres of choice Nurth Dakota lands. In 
order to obtain settlers along our 1200 miles of track 
in North Dakota we will sell these lands at cost. 
Prices are about one-fifth those asked in Iowa or 
Tilinois and agricultural possibilities are just as great. 
Roads, schools, churches, railroads, all established. 
Very low excursion rates. For literature and full 
particulars write J. 8. Murphy, Immigration Agent, 
S00 Line Railway, Minneapolis, Minn. 


ss BUY A FARM IN 


MANITOBA 


Splendid mixed farming propositions. Good roads, 
schools and markets 
For particulars apply to 


CANADIAN GUARANTY TRUST CO., 
BRANDON, MANITOBA 














VIRGINIAFARMS 


You can become happy and independent farming 
in Virginia. You cao grow profitably alfalfa and all 
grasses, corn, fruits, grains, beef and dairy cattle. 
Virginia boasts the finest apple growing section in 
the world. Farms $15.00 peracre and up. We wel- 
come you. Write now for booklets, maps and other 
literature. 

G. W. KOINER, 
State Commissioner of Agriculture, 
Richmond, Va. 





Opening of a New Countr 
The new trans-continental line, the Grand Trunk 
Pacific, is finished, giving access to Central British 
Columbia that has hitherto had no railroads. The 
very best opportunities ever presented are awaiting 
you in the fertile valley of the Fraser River and Fort 
George, Nechaco and Bulkley Valleys of Central 
British Columbia, where nature has provided soil 
and climate as near ideal as can be found anywhere. 
If you wish to Know about this country, write 
WHITNEY LAND CO. 
qsermania Life Bldg... St. Paul, Minn. 


Wonderful Valley Lands 


#1800 down. balance in four years, buys 80 acres of 
the finest bottom land, i mile of school and church, 2 
miles of town: good new &-room house, tenant house, 
barns. This land wil! be worth €@150 inside of 5 years 
time. It is located in that ‘Garden Spot” of Stod- 
dard county, within 2 miles of our Buck Horn Ranch. 
For particulars write 8. E. NEWHOUSE, 419 Frisco 
Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


FOR SALE—400 ACRES 


Twenty miles south of Kansas City, near Belton, 
which is connected by rock road. This is an excep- 
tionally well improved farm and one of the best in 
the county. Two sets of improvements. orchards, 
small fruit, large barns and waterworks. Will sell 
80, 160 or all. Prospects met in Kansas City by 
automobile. Nep R. BRAWNER, Admr., Belton, Mo. 


720 ACRES 


All or part, upper peninsular Michigan; near Pu- 
luth South Shore Ry., 75 miles west of the Soo; rich 
muck virgin soil, ready for plow. $22.50 per acre; 
$5.00 cash per acre, balance 20 years at6ég. Notrades 
considered. For sale by owner. 

T. R. WILLWERSCHEID. 
o7 EK. Fifth St., St. Paul, Minn. 











FARMERS, ATTERTION ! 


We will sell you a farm in Barnes county, North 
Dakota, on our twenty year crop payment plan. 
This land is all under cultivation and the most fertile 
soilin the Northwest. We also have land in Otter 
Tail and Becker counties, Minnesota, which we are 
offering at low prices on small cash payment, balance 
on long time. Write for particulars. JOHNSTON STOCK 
& FARMING CO., 920 Germania Life Bldg., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Great Farm Bargain 


480 acres in Winnebago County, Iowa, 
22 miles from town. Half tiled. two sets of 
buildings. Will sell 160, 240, or all. Also 166 acres 
in Sanborn County, South Dakota. Address 


JOHN HAAS, Owner, Des Moines, lowa 


























| Legal Inquiries | 


1 inquiries of general interest will be answered 
in this column free of charge to subscribers. If an 
answer by mail is desired a fee of $1.00 will be charged. 
This fee should always accompany inquiries of s 
purely personal nature which are not of interest to 
others. The full name and address must be signed 
to all inquiries, but will not be published. Write 
legal inquiries on a separate sheet of paper. 











DAMAGE BY TRESPASSING 
ANIMAL. 

An Illinois subscriber writes: 

“I have a stallion colt coming three 
years old. This colt went into my neigh- 
bor’s, going through the fence. The fence 
is not a very good one, and the colt broke 
it down. My neighbor had a mare which 
was in heat. The mare cut her knee on 
the wire. My colt was loose in the field 
with some other horses, and had never 
given me any trouble before this time. 
My neighbor is having his mare doctored, 
and wants me to pay the doctor's bill. 
The doctor whom he employed is a stu- 
dent, having been in school for about two 
years. If the mare is permanently crip- 
pled on account of having beer improp- 
erly cared for, can he recover damages 
therefor? The mare was injured on Sat- 
day, and he didn’t get the doctor until 
Monday evening. My neighbor wants me 
to pay him for the damages which he has 
sustained. (1) What damage can he 
claim of me? (2) How long a time does 
he have in which to claim damages? (3) 
What is the Illinois fence law?” 

The law of the state of Illinois provides 
that if any horse, ass, meat cattle dr any 
other domestic animal shall break into 
any person's inclosure, the fence being 
good and sufficient, the owner of such 
animal or animals shall be liable in an 
action of trespass to make good all dam- 
ages of the owner or occupier of the in- 
closure. 

1. The inquirer’s neighbor can claim 
for all damages which he has sustained 
by reason of the colt breaking through 
the fence into his inclosure, provided, 
however, this neighbor was maintaining 
a good and sufficient fence at that point. 
If the mare is a permanent cripple by 
reason of the incompetency of the stu- 
dent taking care of her, the inquirer 
would not be liable for any damages re- 
sulting from that cause. 

2. The law of the state of IHinois pro- 
vides that actions for injury to property, 
real or personal, shall be commenced 
within five years next to the accrual of 
the right of action. In the above case, 
an action for damages could be com- 
menced at any time within five years 
from the day on which the injury com- 
menced, 

3. The law of the state of Illinois pro- 
vides that adjoining owners shall make 
and maintain a just proportion of the di- 
vision fence between. This law also pro- 
vides that each of them must rebuild and 
repair their portion thereof, and that if 
either of them fail, the matter can be 
referred to the fence viewers of the pre- 
cinct in which the property is located, 
who have authority to compel either of 
them to rebuild or repair. : 

In this case, we would suggest that the 
inquirer submit this matter to the fence 
viewers for sett8ement. 


BUYING CHOLERA HOGS. 

An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“T have had cholera on my farm, and 
lost most of my hogs. <A sale of pure- 
bred hogs was advertised, and the state- 
ment was made in the advertisement 
that the hogs were cholera immune, and 
that they had had the double treatment. 
I bought five brood sows, and after I 
had cleaned up and disinfected the prem- 
ises, I took the brood sows home. Now 
I have lost one from cholera, and anoth- 
er is sick and will die. I want to know 
what recourse I have against the seller, 
whether the statement, ‘cholera’ im- 
mune’ in the sale advertisement would 
justify me in demanding my money back 
for the sows.” 

Yes. If the inquirer purchased the five 
brood sows relying upon the express 
warranty that they were “cholera im- 
mune,’” he would be entitled to rescind 
the sale and demand the purchase price 
paid. 


ESTABLISHING ROAD. 

An’ Iowa subscriber writes: 

“A has a fifteen-acre tract of land in 
Mahaska county, which adjoins a public 
road running east and west, and a pub- 
lic road running north and south, the 
north and south road being between Ma- 
rion and Mahaska counties. The stone 
set out in accordance with the govern- 
ment survey on the corner of the sec- 
tion shows that A has placed the corner 
post of his fence about eight feet out 
onto the publie road, that is, he gives 
only fourteen or fifteen feet of the road. 
The road has to be forty-five feet wide. 
On the east end of his land he gives half 
of the road. (1) Can A be compelled to 
move his fence so that he gives half of 
the road all of the way? (2) What should 











be done to compel A to move his fence?” 

1. Yes; A can be legally compelled to 
move his fence back to the proper line, 
thereby making the road the proper width 
at the point named, unless it can be 
proven that A has been in continuous, 
adverse and uninterrupted possession of 
this land for a period of ten years or 
over. In that event he would have a 
prescriptive title to the strip of land in 
question, and could not be legally re- 
quired to move his fence. 

2. The laws of the state of Iowa pro 
vide that the board of supervisors shall 
have power to establish, vacate and 
change roads, and that any person desir- 
ing the establishment, vacation, or alter- 
ation of a road may petition the board 
of supervisors of the county in which the 
road is situated, for such change. Upon 
the filing of such petition, it shall be 
the duty of the board of supervisors to 
consider and determine the advisability 
of the change, and make such order as 
théy deem expedient under the facts as 
submitted. 


ASSUMPTION OF MORTGAGE— 
QUESTION OF RENT. 


A Missouri subscriber writes: 

“A sells to B a place, and takes mort- 
gage for five years. Now at the end of 
one year B wants to sell the place. Does 
A have to hold mortgage with C, when 
he thinks C is not as good as B to loan 
the money to? A owns 160 acres. 
and B agree to farm it on shares. <A 
furnishes the land and B is to do all the 
work, and each one is to furnish half 
of the stock, implements and feed to be- 
gin with. Each one is to receive half 
of what is sold off the place. Now A 
and B agree that there is too much for 
oats, and agree to rent it. Nothing was 
said as to who was to get the rent; so 
B rents ten acres to C for oats. C gives 
one-third of the oats in the granary, and 
he furnishes the seed. Now A*claims he 
is entitled to the oats himself, because 
B did not put them in. Which one should 
have them, or should they be left to be 
fed on the place?” 

It is customary when a farm is sold 
for the purchaser to assume the mort- 
gage. This is usually satisfactory to the 
holder of the mortgage, because the farm 
is supposed to be ample security for the 
amount loaned, and the question of per- 
sonal security is not considered impor- 
tant. If the interest on the mortgage is 
not paid promptly, and if the mortgage 
is not paid when due, the holder can 
foreclose. 

In answer to the second question, it is 
largely a matter of understanding. Tech- 
nically, it would seem that the oats 
should all go to A. B did no work that 
would entitle him to any part of them. 


DOUBLE TAXATION. 

A Minnesota subscriber writes: 

“IT moved from Keokuk county, Iowa, to 
Dodge county, Minnesota, last February. 
My property was assessed in Keokuk 
county, Iowa, in February, 1914. Now 
the assessor comes in May, and from 
what I can learn from the authorities 
here, I will have to give in the property 
here that was assessed in Iowa. How can 
I avgid this double assessment, as I do 
not want to pay taxes in two states on 
the same property?” 


The law of the state of Iowa provides. 


that personal property shall be assessed 
annually on the first day of January, at 
the domicile of the owner thereof. The 
law of the state of Minnesota provides 
that personal property shall be assessed 
annually on the first day of May, at the 
domicile of the owner thereof. If the in- 
quirer was a resident of Iowa on the first 
day of January, his personal property 
would be properly assessable in that 
state, and if he was a resident of Minne- 
sota on the first day of May following, 
his property would be properly assess- 
able in that state. 

It is our opinion, therefore, that this 
inquirer is liable for the payment of tax- 
es in both localities, and can not avoid 
what appears to be double taxation. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY AND THE 
FARMERS. 

An Towa subscriber asks whether the 
employers’ liability act passed by the last 
lowa legislature, and which goes into ef- 
fect July ist, will apply to farmers. In 
section one of the act, it is specifically 
provided that this act shall not apply to 
any household or domestic servants, farm 
or other laborer engaged in agricultural 
pursuits, 


SUNDAY CONTRACTS ILLEGAL. 

An lowa subscriber, writes: 

“I am standing a horse here, and am 
doing some breeding on Sundays. I am 
told I could not get paid for Sunday serv- 
ice. Will you let me know ‘thow the law 
is on that?” 

Under the Iowa law, it has been held 
that contracts made on Sunday are void, 
and it is probable the inquirer could not 
force collection for such service rendéred 
on Sunday, if the original contract was 
made on that day. 





HAMSHIRF 


In the southeastern part of the Texas Gult © 
The great variety of products, which can ir 


t 
on our Jand, the wonderful opportunities for oe 
truck farming, dairying, poultry farming, stock ring 


ing, the splendid climate conditions, ahy 
rain fall and close proxmity to some of 
priced markets, combine to make our 


Houston Beau 
26,000 Acres 
to choose from > 
Theo. F. Koch Co. y 
CHICAGO, 


Ddance of 
the highest 
















land at Hamehire, in the southeastern part of th 
Texas Gulf Coast, the most attractive bargain r 
Hamshire farm of 80 acres selling at a price from $35 
to $60 per acre (easy terms if requested) wi}| pro- 
duce more net revenue than the same tract of land 
in Illinois and Iowa at four times this price. 

Prices are rapidly advancing and the shrewd buyer 
of today will see his land almost doubie in Value 
shortly. Investigate and join our semi-monthly ex- 
cursion; first and third Tuesday of each month from 
Chicago and St. Louis. 

Write for printed literature at once to the owners 

EO. F. KOCH & COMPANY, — 
832 Transportation Bldg., Chicago, 1, 


The Stanley Country 


100,000 acres of choice hardwood lands in the heart 
of the Clover Belt. We offer the greatest y ariety of 
location. These holdings are tributary to at least 
one of the three railroad systems, and some are trip. 
utary to all three. 


NORTH WESTERN LUMBER Co, 


STANLEY, WISCONSIN 


Montana Stock and Dairy Ranch 


forsale in the Judith Basin, 13 mi. from station—39 
acres. 100 broke and 100 more can be broke, the rest 
is pasture and good hay land; a new house and stable 
and other necessary buildings, cattle shed; good rup- 
ning spring and creek runs through ranch. For 
terms write to Box 26, Dover, Mont. 


SOUTHERN MINNESOTA 


100 choice improved farms for sale on easy terms, 
We can show you the best soil in the world in the 
best section of the state. Write us for booklet. 
ZUEL & WOOD, Mankato. Minn. 


Minnesota Farms for Sale 


Write for bargain list 
and map of Minnesota 


A. H. BROWN, Willmar, Minn. 
Minnesota Corn Lands 


For information regarding central 
Minnesota lands address 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 


Red River Valley, Minn, 


Don't pass the best part of the valley when seeking 
land. I cansell you an improved quarter section or 
large tract at $35 to #50 an acre. 
E. J. MOWEMONT, 

















Willmar, Minnesota 





Stephen, Minn. 


IOWA FARMS 


You want the best. We have them. Send today 
for our big list of choice Eastern lowa corn farms, 
This is bargain headquarters. All sizes. Low prices. 
Easy terms. HONTER LAND CO., Cedar Rapids, Ia 








Do You Want a Good Improved Farm 


in Southern Minnesota? 
If so, write us for descriptions, prices and terms. 
Cc. E. BROWN LAND & LOAN CO., 
. Madelia Minn: 


LIVE AGENTS WANTED 


to sell our bargain Western Minnesota farms. 

Write for literature and agency contracts. 
ULLAND-BROWN LAND CoO.. 

Box 683, Ada, Minn. 








or SALE—800 acres virgin timber in Phelps 
County, Mo.; all in a solid body; lies on two 
public roads; nice Jevel land; very productive soil; 
would make several nice farms; good farms all 
around it; one mile from town. For prices and 
terms write C. F. HIGLEY. 
212 Wainwright Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
80, 120, 160 acre farms, $55 to $65 per acre: 85 miles 
from Minneapolis; heavy soil, good improvements; 


terms. 
4512 Work Ave. S., 


BARGAINS EIN FINE IMPROVED 
Southern Minn. Farms 

Reasonable prices. Easy payments. Write for 
particulars to NEW RICHLAND LAND & LOAN 
CcO., New Richland, Minnesota. 


McBURNEY’S NEW YORK FARMS 


are the best for the least money. Come and see. 
McBurney & Co., Bastable BIK., Syracuse, \. Y.; oF 
for list write McBURNEY &. CO., Fisher Bldg. 
Chicago, Illinois. 


320 ACRES IMPROVED 


in the famous Moran Valley. Allen County. Kansas, 
forsale. Very low for cash. or on easy terms. VieW 
of farm sent on application. Address owner, Lock 
Box 367, Iola, Kansas. 


SOUTHERN MINNESOTA FARMS 


in Dodge county. Good corn.and clover land st 
right prices. JOHN SWENDIMAN. JRE., 
Dodge Center, Minn. 

in Howard Co. Best 


IOWA FARMS 8 Berard god op 


List on request. Spaulding & O’Donnell, Elma, lowa 
~ ee 


Before You Buy a Farm 


Write YOUNG & MILLER, Oelwein. lows 





ECK, 
Minneapolis. Minn. 
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Our Weekly Market Letter 


1914.—Every 
scares regarding the 
and they are used to advan- 


May 25, year 


winter 





b speculators on the Board of 
Pp +, boost prices, temporarily at 
“ quite recently advances have 


on the strength of numerous 
inflicted by Hessian 
Indiana, 


rts f damage 


Missouri, Ohio, 


fies Illinois, 

+ eastern Kansas. In addition to 
: dan reports were received of in- 
tun és e by chinch bugs and lack of 
a in many sections. But, after all al- 
Jowances are made for injury to the win- 


wheat, the area is much the largest 
rded, and it is expected that 
will break all records. In fact, 
millers have been buying old 
_ringly on the expectation of 
. to buy new winter wheat in a 
at lower prices, and probably 
yestings will be needed in the 
ne rritory for grinding into flour. 
nt eeks have shown much smaller 
f wheat than a year ago, and 
cagements have been made here 
to ship by lake to Buffalo and 
other eastern points. The visible suppiy 
of wheat in the United States has been 
at the rate of 5,000,000 a week, 








decreasing 


reducing it to 10,000,000 bushels below 
such holdings @ year ago, but enough 
wheat remains in the country to meet 


nts up to the time when new 

gins to move to market. May 

has been controlled by powerful 
and it has been selling much 

than a year ago, while new crop 
es are a few cents lower than 
they were at that period, New crop corn 
ft s have been selling around 10 cents 
higher than a year ago, with bad crop 
reports from Argentina. The crop of that 
€ untry is reported as greatly reduced 
and injured in quality by heavy rains, 
and this has been a strong influence in 
American markets recently. Oats are 
yery dull, and not much changed in price. 
Eggs are much cheaper than a few 

weeks ago, but warm weather is result- 
ing in many consignments grading below 
choice, and the range of prices is wideh- 
ing, with a smaller proportion of the 
Butter is plentiful and much 
r than a few weeks ago. A car of 
new potatoes was sold a few days ago 
for $1.60 a bushel, and fair supplies have 
since arrived, helping to depress prices 
for old potatoes. Later sales were made 
of new potatoes at $1.40 per bushel, while 
old potatoes went at 60 to 72 cents. 
Choice eggs sold at 241% to 25 cents a 
dozen, with extras at 22 cents for fillers 
3 cents for cartons. Butter sold at 

25 cents for the best down to 18 cents 
for seconds, with extras to grocers at 
261, cents for tubs and 27% cents for 

















prints. " Timothy seed sold at $3.75 to 

$4.75 per 100 pounds, clover seed at $8 to | 
$12.50 per 100 pounds, and flaxseed at 

$1.53% to $1.56% per bushel. 

Cattle prices have narrowed materially 

in recent weeks, with lower figures paid 


for prime heavy beeves, which are hav- 
ing a small demand, now that the weath- 
er has become much warmer. The pop- 
ular demand has changed over to fat lit- 
tle yearling steers and heifers, with the 
usual good outlet for fat butcher stock, 
while the light, thin steers adapted for 
placing on pastures this summer have 
advanced in values, with few offered and 
many wanted for grazing. Weighty feed- 
ers have but a limited sale, and demand 
Tuns almost exclusively on little young- 
Sters on the heavy calf order, these hav- 
ing been sold recently at the highest 
prices ever recorded. Demand has come 
largely from Illinois, Indiana and Ohio, 
with fair shipments to Michigan, Wis- 
consin and Pennsylvania. It is the belief 
of most stockmen that by purchasing well 
bred steers that weigh around 600 to 700 
Pounds, they will be able to get from 250 
to 300 pounds gain in average weight 
on pasture and market them in the fall 





at fair profits, even if the cattle should 
then sell below their first cost. The con- 
sumption of beef is still greatly restrict- 
ed .by its unprecedented dearness 


through: ut the country, so that even with 
Teceipts of cattle much below normal in 
Volume, declines in prices are often wit- 
Nessed. Yearlings that are good and fat 
are much favored by packers and smaller 
butchers in the markets of the country, 
but where yearlings are sold poorly fat- 
tened, they are bad sellers and return 
iSatisfactory profits for their owners. 
Choice dairy cows have been in demand 
at full prices to ship to Ohio and other 
Gairy siates, but ordinary dairy cows go 








m™ to killers, and they sell at quite 
~ age int on account of their bad dress- 


lity and frequent post-mortem ex- 
it On Tuesdays, dairy calves 
fered in goodly numbers, and usu- 
he best light vealers have a good 
at high prices. Beef steers sold 





_.. Week largely at a range of $8 to $9, 
hy * Choice to prime heavy beeves pur- 
om at $8.90 to $9.30, the top being 30 
“nts iower than a few weeks ago. Com- 
mon to fair steers of light weight sold at 
‘35 (o $8.25, with a medium class of 


‘rs selling at $8.30 and upwards, and 





good steers bringing $8.60 to $8.85. Year- 
lings sold at $8.60 to $9.25 for good to 
prime lots, and at $7.85 to $8.55 fer a 
common to good class. Butchering cows 
and heifers had a good demand at $5.39 
to $8.85, while cutters went at $4.79 to 
$5.25, canners at $3.50 to $41.65, and bul's 
at $5.50 to $7.75. Stockers and feeders 
declined from their recent high prices af- 
ter it was found that buyers would not 
take hold except at lower figures, and 
Sales finally took place at $6.70 to $8.85, 
only the best little stockers selling high- 
er. A sale was made of forty fancy feed- 
ers that averaged 1,098 pounds at §$8.60, 
and forty prime 969-pound feeders 
brought $8.65, while nineteen prime 551- 
pound stockers brought $8.85. Calves 
sold freely at $6 to $1°.75, with a few 
prime vealers selling up to $11, and milk 
cows had a good outlet at $60 to $90 per 
head. Buyers paid $5.75 to $7.90 per !00 
pounds for stock and feeding cows and 
heifers, and $8 to $8.85 for stock steer 
calves. Some college fed yearling beef 
steers topped the market at $9.50. 

Hogs are wanted by the packers, and 
with such a serious shortage in feeding 
sections of the country, it seems scarcely 
probable that prices for the summer will 
rule otherwise than high, even if the best 
lots fail to soar again to $9, the high 
point of the year. There have been many 
breaks in the market and many rallies, 
and hogs are still selling at much higher 
prices than in nearly all former years 
at corresponding dates, with recent sales 
at prices not much different from those 
reported a year ago, while much _below 
the unprecedentedly high prices of four 
years ago, when the country’s swine sup- 
ply was abnormally small. Hogs are 
marketed largely good in quality most of 
the time, with the recent marketings av- 
eraging in weight 237 pounds, comparing 
with 245 pounds one year ago, 233 pounds 
two years ago, 243 pounds theee years 
ago, and 241 pounds four years ago. Pro- 
visions are having a fair consumption 
considering the high prices asked in the 
retail markets everywhere, but exports 
for recent months have been on a greatly 
reduced scale from those made in corre- 
sponding periods last year. When May 
opened, the five leading western packing 
points held cured hog products aggregat- 
ing 229,226,000 pounds, comparing with 
249,094,000 pounds a year earlier, stocks 
being 2,200,000 pounds less than a month 
earlier. Fresh pork is active for this sea- 
son of the year, being cheaper than other 
meats. At the high time last week, the 
best hogs sold at $8.6214, with later sales 
at $8.55 down to $8.15 for the best to the 


commonest, and prime heavy hogs sell- 
ing around $8.50. Pigs brought $7.50 to 
$8.30. 


As was generally anticipated weeks ago 
—when sheep and lambs were being hur- 
ried to market much of the time in too 
generous numbers, a marked change 
has taken place, for no large supplies are 
left in feeding sections, and the small re- 
ceipts of late have been well taken at 
extremely high prices. Colorado sheep- 
men have shipped out the last of their 
winter-fed flocks of wooled lambs, and 
supplies of fed lambs and sheep have 
been coming recently very largely from 
nearby feeding yards. It is still a little 
early for considerable supplies of south- 
ern spring lambs in southern and west- 
ern markets, but receipts in the Louis- 
ville market are increasing in volume all 
the time, and the Chicago packing firms 
have been making fair purchases there 
for shipment here, as is their yearly 


practice at this time. There is still a 
good *>.aand for feeders, but scarcely 
any a:e offered on the market. Early 


last week there was a boom in prices that 
earried prime Colorado wooled lambs. to 
$9.50 per 100 pounds, the highest price 
paid since May, 1912, but later in the 
week sharp declines occurred in all kinds 
of lambs and sheep. Colorado wooled 
lambs sold at $9.25 for the best, while 
clipped flocks sold as follows: Lambs, 
$6.50 to $8.35; wethers, $5.25 to $6.19; 
ewes, $4.25 to $5.90; bucks, $4.50 to $5.25. 
Limited sales of spring lambs were made 
at $8.50 to $10 per 100 pounds. 

Horses were marketed in moderate 
numbers last week, and with a fair local 


and shipping demand, prices developed 
firmness, with numerous sales as much 
as $5 per head higher. A few superior 


heavy drafters went at $285 to $300 per 
head, but more drafters sold at $250 to 
$275 than at higher prices. Chunks of 
light to heavy weights sold at $165 to 
$250, while wagoners brought $185 to $235, 
and expressers $220 to $250. Farm horses 
had a restricted sale on the basis of $270 
to $375 per pair, and limited sales of 
farm mares took place at $190 to $240 per 
head. Ww. 





Has a Traveling Library.—W. H. 
Lauck, farm adviser for El Paso county, 
Colorado, has a traveling library of books 
and bulletins, which he takes along on 
his automobile trips to different parts of 
the county. The trunk, which is 22 inch- 
es long, 7 inches wide and 7 inches high, 
is strapped to the left running board of 
the auto. Books are loaned to those in- 


terested, and an account of them is kept 
in a way similar to regular library plans, 
The agent may make a stop at a farm 
and take his trunk library into the house. 
Here the books are inspected, and will 





be loaned until the next visit of the 
agent. He keeps a card for each book 
out, so that he knows where every book 
is at any time. The idea is proving very 
popular, and the library is being gradu- 
ally enlarged to meet the demands. He 








also finds it useful for reference pur- 
poses in his own work. 
Crop Notes 
(Continued from page 865) 

getting short. Oats not growing. Cold 
at night. Stock looks good. Corn, 85 
cents; oats, 50 cents; hay, $17; eggs, 20 
cents; butter, 15 cents; hogs, $7.75. Have 


lots of young mules.—Albert Lemartin. 

Montgomery County, (se) Ill, May 23d. 
—Corn planting about finished; corn is 
coming slowly, because of cool and dry 
weather. Wheat is failing rapidly on ac- 
count of fly and chineh bugs. Oats a 
poor prospect. Young clover is badly 
damaged. Timothy is short and badly 
burned. We have had almost no rain 
since March. Corn, 70 cents; eggs, 18 
cents; butter, 18 cents. Pigs are scarce; 
so are colts and calves. We have a good 
crop of automobiles, notwithstanding the 
fact that times are dull. Fruit of all 
kinds scarce.—James A. Tester. 

La Salle County, (nc) Ill., May 23d.— 
Heavy rains on the 10th and 12th of May 
delayed corn planting from three to four 
days; weather fine since. Eighty per cent 
of corn planted between May 15th and 
20th. Oats are looking good, but need 
rain, as there is a heavy crust on the 
ground. No wheat in this vicinity. Sev- 
eral pieces of rye, which promises to be 


a good crop. Corn, 65% cents; oats, 37 
cents.—L. C. Rinker. 
Hardin County, (se) Ill, May 22.— 


Farming in full swing. Some done plant- 
ing corn. Wheat looks fine. Ground is 
pretty dry. A number of good horse 
colts this season; not many mule colts. 
Stock in healthy condition. Feed scarce. 
Corn 75 to 80 cents; oats, 55 cents; hay, 
$20 a ton.—Chas. F. Volkert. 

Iroquois County, (we) IIL, May 
Corn planting well under way. Ground 
in splendid condition. Oats have made 
little progress in the last few weeks, but 
seem to have grown some lately. Pig 
crop good. Pastures are fine. Influenza 
common among horses in this vicinity.— 
M. J. Dionne. 


22d.— 


KANSAS. 

Coffey County, (ec) Kan., May 16th.— 
Corn all planted, but is coming up slow 
on account of cool weather. Light frost 
May 13th; little damage done. Fruit 
scrop will be good. Flax looking fine, and 
a big acreage for this section. Oats are 
being damaged by chinch bugs, but will 
make a good crop if we have plenty of 
rain soon. We need a good rain, but 
nothing is suffering yet for moisture. 
Alfalfa looking fine, and will be ready to 
cut soon; a larger acreage was sown this 
spring than ever before, and it is up and 
doing fine. Pig crop up to average; few 
hogs on feed now. Corn, 80 cents; oats, 
46 cents; butter-fat, 22 cents; eggs, 16 
cents.—L. H. Beard. 

Franklin’ County, (ec) Kan., May 15th. 
—The past week has been a cool one; 
most too cold for rapid growth; also very 
dry. Everyone is improving the oppor- 
tunity by cultivating. A good many are 
planting. The new grain, feteria wheat, 
never looked better at this time of year, 
and is fully two weeks ahead of previous 
years. Very little stock of any kind mov- 


ing; very little for sale. Butter-fat, 20 
cents; hogs, $8; eggs, 16 cents; prairie 
hay, $18; veal, 8 cents. Light frost on 


12th and 13th; no damage to speak of.— 
F. D. Everingham. 

Franklin County, (ec) Kan., May 22d.— 
A much needed rain fell on the 21st. 
Everything looks like it had grown six 
inches in a couple of days. Cultivating 
well under way. Some fields have been 
over twice. I have some corn knee high. 
We had our first mess of peas last week. 
The pig crop in this neighborhood is 
good, but few old sows were kept; so 
in the main they are short. Alfalfa cut- 
ting has begun, and is being pushed. The 
dry weather has made the hay crop look 
thin; however, with plenty of rain mow, 
it may come out all right. Butter, 24 
cents; cream, 19 cents; hogs, $8 per cwt.; 
very few for sale.—F. D. Everingham. 

Mitchell County, (nc) Kan., May 22d.— 
Wheat crop assured by good one and a 
half inch rain. Some Hessian fly re- 
ported. Estimated wheat average for the 
county, 20 bushels. Oats and corn doing 
fine. Large acreage of oats. Alfalfa har- 
vest begins next week; large yield. Likely 
to be a scarcity of help from now on until 
after harvest. Gardens are growing fast. 
All stock doing well on pastures. All 
prospects very encouraging for a full 
yield. A great many autos; and much 
is being done to permanently improve 
our highways. Butter-fat, 20 cents; eggs, 
17 cents.—P. H. Brown. 

MISSOURI, 

Nodaway County, (nw) Mo., May 21.— 
Corn most all planted, but many have a 
bad stand. Hessian fly has killed most 
all of the wheat, but rye and oats are 
looking fine. Water is short. But pas- 
tures and gardens are in good shapé. 
Most all fruit is killed. Pig crop is 





short. Cows are not giving much milk. 
Not much produce going to market. Mar- 
ket unchanged.—A. A. Graves. 

Harrison County, (nc) Mo., May 22d.— 
Needing rain for grass. Meadows will be 
light. Pastures geod. Corn mostly all 
planted. Ground in fine shape. Corn 
selling at 80 cents per bushel. Wheat, 
85 cents; oats, 45 cents: hogs, $7.80 per 
ewt.; butter, 29 cents per pound; eggs, 
17 cents per dozen. The Hessian fly is 
bothering wheat some.—S. Meredith. 

Linn County, (ne) Mo., May 224.— 
Weather dry; needing rain bady. Oats at 
a standstill. Meadows turning brown at 
the roots. Corn planting completed, but 
growing slowly. Some wheat will be 
plowed up and put in corn on account of 
fly and chinch bugs. Corn scarce; some 
shiped in. No hog sickness near here.— 
Percy E. Dahl. 


MINNESOTA. 


Sherburne County, (nw) Minn., May 
21lst.—Winter rye, oats and barley look- 
ing fine. Corn mostly planted. Early 
potatoes planted; some are coming up. 
Meadows and pastures good. Cattle high 
and scarce. Not many sheep, but quite 
a lot of hogs, and no cholera that I have 


heard of. Good rain last night.—J. F. 
Ballinger. 

Yellow Medicine County, (sw) Minn., 
May 23d.—Good rains on the 20th and 


22d. Prospects for all around crops were 
never better. Last frost was on the night 
of the 12th, but was so light it did no 


damage. Pig crop satisfactory, consider- 
ing the number of brood sows. Corn 
planting very nearly done. About one- 


fourth of the farmers will sow alfalfa this 
year.—W. C. Nickson. 

Redwood County, Minn. May 20th.— 
We are having a fine rain this morning. 
Crops are looking good. Small grain nev- 
er looked better. Corn planting practi- 
cally all done. We have had plenty of 
rain. Pastures are looking fine.—Hubert 
H. Brown. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

Brigham County, (nw) Wyo., May 15th. 
—The weather is warm, melting the snow 
in the mountains, and giving plenty of 
water in the canal. Most all the beets 
are planted; also potatoes. Grain look- 
ing fine. Stock looks good.—J. W. Van 
Benthuysen. 

Jasper County, (sw) Mo., May 20th.— 
Our outlook for a wheat crop is quite flat- 
tering at present; mostly all headed. Oats 
look well, and beginning to head. Corn 
somewhat backward; about 80 per cent 
of a stand; weather has been too cool. 
Meadows very short; pasturage very 
good. Corn, 80 cents; oats, 4 cents; 
wheat, 81 cents; butter-fat, 22 cents.— 
H. G. Baker. 

Los Angeles County, (s) Cal, May 2).— 
Weather fine, and things looking nice. 
Pig crop very conspicuous by their ab- 
sence; colt crop likewise. Automobile 
crop immense, the number in use in this 
state being close to 100,000. The tourist 
crop has been harvested, and the yield 
was not so good as it sometimes is; but 
@ great prospect for 1915. Much San 
Francisco fertilizer (advertising) has 
been put out. The yield of unemployed 
is pretty good, and much complaint. The 
stand of real estate men is good; but too 


many crops on the same ground. The 
root louse is playing havoc. The pros- 
pect for English walnuts light, and that 


means larger and more salable nuts. Ap- 
ricots and peaches good. Orange crop has 
gone to market, and where the trees were 
not hurt with the freeze a year ago, the 
yield was heavy. Prices of good grade 
meats, etc., are as follows: Mutton, by 
the carcass, 14 cents; beef, by the half 
carcass, 14 cents; cured hams, 22 cents; 
butter, retail, 32 cents; eggs, per dozen, 
25 cents; nice new spuds (potatoes), 2 
cents per pound; best oranges, per dozen, 
25 cents.—J. L. Hoyle. 


Alfalfa and Dairy Farm 
240 Acres $60 Per Acre 


Splendid opportunity for 150 cow dairy; two big 
city markets convenient, village and R. R. station 
close; delightful equable climate, 250-day growing 
season; green pasture nearly all year; rich black 
prairie and chocolate loam soil, rotten limestone sub- 
soil, all level and in cultivation: corn, alfalfa, all 
clovers grow abundantly; residence, four tenant 
houses; farm will support enough cows to give in- 
come of $10,000 to $15,000 yearly; easy terms to re- 
sponsible person: full details page 37, “Strout’s Farm 
Catalogue 37," Memphis Edition, beautifully flius- 
trated and giving complete description of this and 
many other farms telling all about the Richest Farm 
Lands in the World. Write today for your free copy. 
E. A. STROUT FARM AGENCY, Station 2687, 12 So. 
Main St., Memphis, Tenn. 


Hancock County Farms 


Fine 320 acre stock farm for sale at $140.00 per acre. 
Good terms. Smooth, gently rolling farm. Two 
flowing wells. Tiled and fenced with new woven 
wire fence. 

$7,000.00 handles a choice, tiled, smooth, level, im- 
proved 160 acre farm, three miles from town. 
BUSH & LUCAS, Kanawha, towa 


For Sale, Southern Minnesota Improved Farms 


$80 TO $125 PER ACRE 
For price and terms write 
A. H. SCHROEDER, Mankato, Minn. 


PATENTED STATE SCHOOL LANDS. 

Just opened for sale on the remarkably easy terms 
of one-twelfth cash, balance ten years time. Located 
near railroad, only 32 miles from Houston. Ample 
rainfall; good markets. Big crops, cotton, potatoes, 
fruit, corn, vegetables. Free Texas map and parti- 
culars. Write Dr. C. H. Walters, Trustee, 452 First 
National Bank Bidg., Houston, Texas. 
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KRESO DIP N°t 


EASY AND SAFE TO USE 
INEXPENSIVE 


KILLS LICE 


ON ALL LIVE STOCK 


DISINFECTS. 
CLEANSES. 
PURIFIES. 


it has so many uses that It Is 
a necessity on every farm. 


USED IN THE TREATMENT OF MANCE, 
SCAB, RINCWORM, SCRATCHES, ETC. 


Destroys Disease Germs 
DRIVES AWAY FLIES 


For Sale by All Druggists 
Write for Free Booklets 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY 
DETROIT, - - MICHIGAN 





The first remedy to 
cure Lump Jaw was 


Fleming’s Lump Jaw Cure 


and it remains today the standard treat- 
ment, with years of success back of it, 
known to be a cure and guaranteed to 
cure. Don’t experiment with substitutes 
or imitations. Use it, no matter how old or 
bad the case or what else re —_ haye 
tried—your money back if Fleming'‘s 
Lump Jaw Cure ever fails. Our fairplan 
of selling, together with full information 
on Lump Jaw and its treatment, is given in 
Fleming's Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 
Most complete veterinary book ever printed 
to be given away. Oontains 192 pages and 69 
illustrations. Write us for a free copy. 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists 
211 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill. 
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Then why not save your 
from Cholera! 
Youcan thus avoid heavy losses! 


De Vaux 
Cholera Antitoxin 


cures sick hogs and immunes 
healthy ones. It is the only suc- 
cessful Hog Cholera remedy 
known. Notanexperiment. Successful for 16 years, 

SPECIAL OFFER—Complete Outfit, including 
syringe and enough Antitoxin to immune 30 hogs, 
615.00. Don’t delay. Write NOW 

Booklet Free, with simple instructionsand letters 
from farmers showing wonderful results. Address 
F. H. DE VAUX ANTITOXIN CO., . A, 752 E. Sist St., ‘ 








Don’t Have a Blind One 


VISIO * Sere’ 
for 
MOON BLINDNESS 

(Opthalmia) Cataract and Conjune- 
tivitis. Shying horses all suffer 
Jrom diseased eyes. 

_ “Visio” will convince any horse owner that it 
is the best remedy for defects of the eye, irre- 
spective of the length of time the animal bas been 
afflicted. No matter how many doctors have triedand 
failed, use Visio” under our money back guarantee. 

$2.00 per bottie, postpaid on receipt of price. 








FiSiO REMEDY ASS'H., 2458 Calumet Avenve, Chica 


The Grand Rapids 
Veterinary College 


Offers a Three Years Course in Veterinary Science. 


Complying with all the requirements of the U. S. 
Bureau of Animal] Industry. Established 1897. In- 
corporated under State law. Governed by Board of 
Trustees. Write for free catalogue. 162 Louis 8t., 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
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America, 920 Scarritt Building, Kansas Nebraska grown crops and feeds, and 
OF GENERAL INTEREST City, Mo. Wm. E. Morton is secretary. principal roughage was corn Silage ~ 
en ee alfalfa hay, which can be produced a 
Civil Service Examinations.—Several a Pct —o bs the State, This 
Angora Goats.—Farmers who wish to | competitive examinations of interest to Pag ety sate, ns = a Yieldeq 
know more about Angora goats should | qualified agricultural college men have of fhe tant and at the Aeond "he Yearg 
write the Secretary of Agriculture, at been announced by the United States ass Lea eh Ume is jp 


Washington, ID. C., and ask for Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 573, just issued on this sub- 
ject. It is free. 

Field Crop Production.—Another book 
on field crop production is by Professor 
George Livingston, of the Ohio State 
University. It is a simply written book 
designed for use in the schools. It treats 
of the common farm crops, such as corn, 
wheat, oats, barley, clover, ete., in a 
brief but excellent way. For the begin- 
ners it is a good book. For others there 
is little of value in it. This book may 
be secured from this office for $1.40. 


International Champions.—Mr. B. H. 
Heide ,secretary of the International Live 





Civil Service Commission. One is for 
veterinarian for the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, at an entrance salary of $1,400 
a year. Another is for an orchardist in 
the Bureau of Entomoolgy, at a salary 
of $720 a year. On June 3d an examina- 
tion will be held to get applicants for an 
assistant in gypsy moth work, at a sal- 
ary of from $900 to $1,200 a year. This 
examination will be held in all cities hav- 
ing city delivery service in the states of 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut 
and New York. 

Codperate to Market Hogs.—The Codp- 
erative Hog Raisers’ Association was re- 
cently organized in Comanche county, 





the very best of condition.” 


; € This bulle. 
tin will be sent to anyone 


interesteg, 
Prevention of Sore Shoulders,—yy,. 
farm horses have shrunk ¢ nsideratye 
since spring work began. Consequently 
collars that were snug at that time ,.’ 
now too large. As a means of mg 


I 2 Prevent. 
ing sore shoulders on work horse tl 
Nebraska College of Agriculture EP on 
the following suggestions: Looseness 


along the sides of the neck is what caus 
es trouble rather than extra length ot 
collar. If possible, work the hames a. 
er long and thus squeeze the collap te 
snug against the sides of the neck. Lift 
up the collar occasionally on hot day 
A little air is of great benetit to the 














A Group of Percheron Stallions at Oaklawn Farm of the Dunhams, Wayne, Illinois. 








Stock Exposition, advises us that there 
is now in press a book which is called 
the “Album of International Champions.” 
It is a cloth-bound book, and contains 
photographs of the prize-winners of the 
various Internationals, with the neces- 
sary amount of information concerning 
them. It furnishes a most interesung 
and attractive story of the International 
shows. It will be sent for 50 cents. Ad- 
dress B. H. Heide, secretary of the In- 
ternational Live Stock Exposition, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Coéperative Pruning and Spraying.— 
Coéperative pruning and spraying work 
is being conducted by the Nebraska Ag- 
ricultural College with the fruit growers 
of that state. It is said that the total 
number of trees to be benefited as a 
direct result of the work is nearly 4,000 
this year. The idea is to give a dem- 
onstration on some farm at the same 
time the orchard trees are being treated. 
Farmers turn out for these meetings, 
and are at liberty to ask any questions 
of the college expert. In counties where 
farm advisers are employed, they take 
an active part in pushing the work. 

Says He Flavors Melons.—In order to 
give his melons a more delicious flavor 
than they naturally possess, Harrison 
Liticker says he sometimes flavors them 
by means of sugar syrup and extracts. 
His method is to fill a bottle with sugar 
syrup that has been flavored with vanil- 
la, raspberry, orange or other extract. 
When a melon is just nicely ripe, but not 
too ripe, he takes a strand of yarn, puts 
one end in the bottle of syrup, and by 
means of a darning needle runs the oth- 
er through the stem of the melon to be 
flavored. In dry weather he reports that 
the melon will absorb from a half pint 
to a pint of the liquid, which will give 
it a delicious flavor. 


New Jack and Jennet Register Rules.— 
Owners of jacks and jennets have only 
until June 1st to have their stock reg- 
istered, under the rules now in force. 
After that date, new rules will go into 
effect, and many animals which could be 
registered now will be barred then. The 
present rules specify that a jack to be 
registered must be 58 inches from the 
highest central part of the withers to 
the ground, 62 inches heart girth, and 7 
inches around the smallest part of the 
leg between the knee and the ankle. Jen- 
nets now must be 56 inches high, have a 
girth measuremnt of 60 inches, and a 
bone measurement of 6.75 inches, to be 
registered. Jack and jennet breeders in- 
terested in getting their stock registered 
under the present regulations should lose 
no time in getting their application to 
the Standard Jack and Jennet Registry of 





Texas, with the object of raising more 
and better hogs, and of marketing them 
coéperatively. The Chamber of Com- 
merce of Comanche helped to get the hog 
raisers organized. Three cars of hogs 
have been marketed since the organiza- 
tion was formd. For the next three 
months, quarteriy meetings will be heid 
for the purpose of gaining new members 
aud to work out pians for the future. 
Prominent speakers are engaged through 
the Chamber of Commerce, and much 
benefit is being received by members of 
the association. - 


Farm Motor Short Course.—A course 
teaching students how to operate every 
sort of motor on the farm, ranging from 
the traction engine to the automobile, 
will be offered at the Nebraska Univer- 
sity farm from June 8th to July 3d, this 
summer. Any able-bodied man over 18 
years of age may register. No educa- 
tional requirement is made, although ap- 
plicants are supposed to have completed 
the eighth grade. The course «f study 
includes shop practice and a demonstra- 
tion of the principles of gasoline and oil 
engines, steam tractors, and automobiles. 
A fee of $15 is charged for material and 
repairs; instruction is free. An _ illus- 
trated catalog may be obtained from the 
registrar, University of Nebraska, Lin- 
coln. 

Jewish Farm  Laborers.—For several 
years past, the Jewish Agricultural and 
Industrial Aid Society has been giving 
attention to the finding of places on 
farms for bright young men of that na- 
tionality, who have the desire to take up 
farming as a business. The result so far 
has been highly satisfactory. Young 
Jews who have been sent out as farm 
hands in different parts of the east have 
proved to be very efficient and faithful 
men. They are quick, intelligent, and 
very anxious to learn, and have, as a 
rule, been found unusually dependable 
and trustworthy. In 1918, 1,117 men were 
placed by the society. They report this 
year that they have more men than they 
have places. <A western office has been 
established at 706 West Twelfth St., Chi- 
cago, where the society may be addressed 
by any who wish to secure men. 


Cows Yield High Profits.—Cows in the 
dairy herd of the Nebraska University 
farm give nearly three times the amount 
of milk and butter produced by the aver- 
age dairy cow of the state, says Bulletin 
No. 139, recently issued, entitled, ‘‘Dairy 
Herd Records for Fourteen Years.’’ The 
pamphlet says that the average produc- 
tion for each of the many cows during 
the fourteen years was 7,020.8 pounds of 
milk and 341.71 pounds of butter. It fur- 
ther says: ‘‘The rations were made of 





horse by cooling the shoulders. Lifting 
the collar gives the driver an opportunity 
to keep the knotted mane out from under 
it, and affords an opportunity to discover 
foreign objects that may be galling the 
shoulders. The use of the sweat pad is 
to be discouraged, as it unquestionably 
makes the shoulder tender and more sus- 
ceptible to sores and tumors. Sweat pads 
have the same effect on a horse's shoul- 
ders as a wool sock on a man's, foot, in 
hot weather. Unharness at noon. The 
benefits repay the trouble. Bathing the 
shoulders with cool water each night will 
help to keep them in prime condition. 
— cae: { 
Silo Inspection Trip.—Eighty farmers 
of Harvey county, Kansas, recently made 
an automobile excursion trip to different 
parts of the county. The trip was un 
der the direction of Frank P. Lane, farm 
adviser of that county, and was for the 
object of inspecting silos. It was an all- 
day trip, nearly 100 miles being covered. 
At one of the towns, arrangements had 
been made for a luncheon to be served 
by women of a Methodist church. Tie 
excursion proved very popular, and mem- 
bers who took the trip felt it a practical 
demonstration method. At each _ stop, 
farmers who had silos on their farms 
gave short talks, telling why they liked 
their particular kind of silo, and what 
kind of service it had given. Many of 
them not being speech makers, gave out 
the information by answering questions 
which proved just as helpful. Other trips 
will be made during the summer. 
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U.S. Army Veterinarians, etc. Graduates are el 
gible to examinations for such positions, Five 
salaries, Great opportunities for Successful Practice 
Our College under U. S. Government Supervision 
Established 22 years. Goarememiy equipped. 
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f 16 inst tors. Write particulars. 
“UNDIANA VE particulars: EGE ¢ 
825 N, Davidson Street Indianapolis, Indians 
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Rebuilt Motorcycles 


We deal exclusively in used motorcycles and 
sell exclusively by mail. Every machine is com 
pletely rebuilt in our own repair department 
and guaranteed. You buy from an actual! photo 
graph. Write at once for our weekly list of bar- 
gains from $50 to $175 in all makes. : 

noTE—Our rider agents are making money. You 
may be the man to represent us in your territory: 

Detroit Motorcycle Sales (0. 
11 Selden Ave., Detroit. Mich. 
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DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


SHORT-HORNS. 
1H. H. Powell & Son, Linn Grove, 


June 4 

to“: Cahill Bros., Rockford, Iowa. 

gun M. W. Myers, Beaman, Iowa. 

ae I I. M. Parsons & Son, Carroll, 

ont 11—E. B. Thomas, Audubon, Iowa. 
HEREFORDS. 

oct. 7—H. 0. Wickre & Sons, Webster, 


AK. 
ABERDEEN ANGUS. 
1 M. H. Donohoe, Holbrook, Iowa; 
at. Williamsburg, Iowa. 
ind19—C. A. & Francis T. Mar- 





os \WWall Lake, Iowa. 
BELGIANS. 
oct. 7-H. O. Wickre & Sons, Webster, 
~""" puROC JERSEYS. 
Ww. N. Shanks, Worthington, 


HI. O. Wickre & Sons, Webster, 











Oct. 1 “ry. H. Swan, Missouri Valley, Ia. 
Ja »—A, J. & L. L. De Young, Shel- 
— < a N. Shanks, Worthington, 
< T. E. Bly, Brewster, Minn. 
Spies Bros., Beaver Creek, Minn. 
Frank Ginsbach, Dell Rapids, 
1.) j»—Peter Jacobs, Kanaranza, Minn. 
Jan. 20—R. C. Veenker, George, Iowa. 
Jan. Li—A. H. Moen, Inwood, Iowa. 
Jan. 22—C. A. De Vaul, Inwood, Iowa. 
Jan. 23—J. R. Thompson, Merrill, Iowa. 
Mar. >—B. A, Samuelson, Kiron, Iowa. 
Feb. 19—A. L. Neville, Aurelia, Iowa, 
Feb. 11—Gearke Bros., Aurelia, Iowa. 
Feb. 12—Graham Bros., Cherokee, Iowa, 
Feb. 13—\W. I. Jacques, Galva, Iowa, 
POLAND CHINAS. 
Feb. 9—Henry Dorr, Remsen, Iowa. 
Feb. i0—Henry Bros. Co., Sheldon, Iowa. 


Feb. 1I—E. E. Farver, Ocheyedan, Iowa. 
Feb. 16, 1915—C. M. Pederson, Dunlap, Ia. 
CHESTER WHITES. 

Feb, 24—John F. Holst, Jr., Denison, Ia. 














Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date of 
issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
{fication or special position. Our pages begin to go to 
the electrotyper on Thursday morning and no changes 
can be made after pages are madeup. New advertise- 
ments, however, can usually be inserted if received 
as late as Monday morning of the week of issue. 


FIELD NOTES. 
LINWOOD SHORT-HORN SALE. 


When we come to think about it, it 
has been some time since as much Cum- 
berland blood has been offered as will be 
sold by Messrs. H. H. Powell & Sons, of 
Linn Grove, Iowa, June 4th. It is quite 
probable that no blood is more sought 
after to cross with Whitehall Sultan and 











Choice Goods blood than is that of the 
Cumberlands. The King Cumberlands 
nick well with almost any blood, and 
with various types. Eighteen of the fifty- 


four lots selling are by the junior cham- 
pion, King Cumberland 2d, and about 
twenty-five cows and heifers sell bred to 
him. King Cumberland 2d is a remark- 
ably strong breeder. Besides the get of 
King Cumberland 2d, and the cows bred 
to him, there will be three daughters and 
five nieces of Miss Walpole, the dam of 
King Cumberland 2d, and ail are sired by 
Red Archer; also a grand-daughter of 
Miss Walpole sells. Next to Miss Wal- 
ole as a producing cow in the herd 
comes Princess Royal 13th. Four of her 
daughters are selling, sired by Red Arch- 
er. Princess Royal 13th is a choicely 
bred Scotch cow got by the Dustin bred 
bull, Victor Lad. It is her yearling bull, 
Prince Cumberland, that will be the at- 





traction of the bull offering. In_ Rose 
Cumberland is a@ roan two-year-old Miss 
Ramsden, of rare excellence. It is per- 
haps not putting it too strong to say 
that she is the female attraction. She 
would do credit to the show ring this 
fall. A close second is Rosemary Cum- 


berland. Her dam, Butterfly Rosemary, 
is the dam of Straight Goods, that sold 
in the Schaefer dispersion for $710. Both 
above heifers are by King Cumberland 
ed. One that combines size, thickness 
and Scotch character is an August, 1911, 
Duchess of Gloster, called Flora 2d, by 
Red Archer. Quite similar is a red called 
Belle, her dam being Miss Ramsden, by 
Fitz Eustace. Flora 3d is out of the 
Same dam as Flora 2d. Her sire is King 
Cumberland 2d, and she is white. She 
iS a top heifer in good company. It is a 
great offering all through. As stated in 
last week’s issue, the Powells have been 
Planning on this sale for the past two 
years or more. Those who attend antici- 
Pating finding good cattle will not be dis- 
@ppointed. The final announcement ap- 
bears with this issue. 


BIG ANGUS SALE, JUNE 10TH. 


M. H. Donohoe, of Holbrook, Iowa, will 
sone a big Angus sale at Williams- 
urg, lowa, on Wednesday, June 10th, as 
advertised elsewhere in this issue. The 

> Numbers sixty head, twenty of 
re bulls. It is a breeders’ sale of 
cattle, strong in the blood of 
champion, Black Woodlawn, and 







hoice breeding for which the Angus 
gccers around Holbrok are famous. 
geen of these breeders are represented 
in this sale, with choice consignments. 


Mr. Donohoe manages the sale, and is 








me .of the principal contributors to it. 
a ‘ludes such attractions as Home- 
ve, uckwood 5th, by Black King of 
Bag awn; Bonnie Bouquet _E. 2d, by 
wv Blackcap, and out of Blackbird of 
hare ‘wn 11th, by Blackwood Lad, half- 
Trother to Black Woodlawn; also Erica 


McHenry 15th, by Imp. Proteros, dam 
ic of Logan, by Intwistle, and Pride 
®t McHenry 66th, by Star of Denison, 








dam Pride of Denison 19th, by Baltimore. 
The. Donohoe cows and heifers are bred 
to Ballensloe, a ‘son of Black Woodlawn, 
that compares very favorably individu- 
ally with his champion sire. E. S. Bish- 
op, of Wellman, consigns a very meri- 
torious offering, including two senior 
yearling show heifers, out of daughters 
of Black Woodlawn. P. J. Leahy con- 
signs some splendid sons and daughters 
of his noted Morning Star 2d, and a very 
choice consignment of Prince Ito breed- 
ing is made by Ray Cline, Knoxville, la. 
The royally bred bull, Black Emerson, is 
consigned by Mr. Felton, of Illinois. He 
is a son of Black Woodlawn, and the St. 
Louis show cow, Blackbird 24th. Being 
only a three-year-old, he is right in his 
prime. Mr. Bishop includes a good young 
Blackbird bull, that is a brother in blood, 
his dam being Blackbird 23d, full sister 
to Blackbird 24th. The bull offering is 
large, and affords a good selection in well 
bred Angus bulls. The catalog is not 
yet at hand, and detailed particulars as 
to all the cattle can not be given at this 
time. The catalog will give all the in- 
formation necessary, and buyers are as- 
sured that this is a good, useful’ offer- 
ing. Write Mr. Donohoe for the cata- 
log, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer, and 
try and be at the sale. 


MYERS SELLS GOOD SHORT-HORNS 
JUNE 9TH. 


Our readers are again reminded of the 


good offering of registered Short-horn 
cattle to be sold by M. W. Myers, of 
Beaman, Iowa, June 9th, the announce- 


ment of which appears elsewhere in this 
issue. Some particulars concerning this 
good, useful, well-bred offering were giv- 
en last week, and those interested in 
buying the sort that has made the breed 
popular should have the sale catalog and 
keep this sale in mind as a good place to 
buy. The catalog shows the offering to 
be largely of Scotch breeding, there be- 
ing five or six of the Cruickshank Dor- 
othy family, three or four Cruickshank 
Floras, including two daughters of Or- 
ange Flora, the first Short-horn cow Mr. 
Myers owned, and for which he _ paid 
$310, a top price at that time. Three 
Barmpton Leaf cows are included—moth- 
er and two daughters—one heifer being 
sired by Village Sultan, and having a red 
roan bull calf at foot, sired by Adver- 
tiser, he by King Banff. Tha other 
Barmpton Leaf heifer is a daughter of the 
former herd bull, Scottish Victor, and has 


a roan bull calf at foot by Advertiser 
also. Another good heifer is a Miss 
Ramsden, being one of several good 


daughters in the sale of the well-known 
Fearless Victor, that headed the John 
Lister herd, this one being out of a 
daughter of Fitz Eustace and Imp. Dal- 
menny Princess 9th. Two more Scotch 
heifers are Milkmaid 2d and Milkmaid 
3d, both daughters of Scottish Milkmaid 
5th, by Coming Star 2d, and descending 
from Imp. Scottish Milkmaid, bred by 
James Durno. Miikmaid 2d was sired 
by Scottish Victor, and sells with a big 
January 10th bull calf at foot. Milkmaid 
3d is a yearling daughter of King Banff 
3d. The bull offering includes a Cruick- 
shank Flora, a Cruickshank Princess 
Royal, a Scotch Eliza, a Wave Duchess, 
and two Arabellas. One of the Arabellas 
is illustrated in the catalog, and is a 
deep, thick, good one, as aré all the Ara- 
bellas in this’ herd. Mr. Myers has 
listed eight or ten females of this good 
Arabella family, and they are a splendid 
lot of individuals, sired by good Scotch 
bulls. One of these good Arabellas is 
Roan Darling, a roan two-year-old, very 
deep, thick and smooth, as her photo 
illustration in the catalog shows. The 
good heifers in this sale are one of the 
strong features of the offering. A num- 
ber of the cows and heifers have calves 
at foot, some of the cows being excellent 
milkers. The cows are bred to the good 
young Scotch bull, Orange Goods, a 
Cruickshank Orange Blossom, carrying a 
cross of the old champion, Imp. Choice 
Goods, through his sire, who is a son of 
the Bellows bred bull, Parkdale Goods. 
On the side of the dam, Orange Goods 
has a cross of the champion, St. Valen- 
tine, through one of his best sons, Glos- 
ter Valentine, and he also has a Star of 
Morning cross. The sale will be held at 
the farm, near Beaman, and trains will 
be met at Beaman, and also at Grundy 
Center, the latter on the Rock Island. 
The Great Western, at Berlin, is also 
within easy driving distance. See half- 
page announcement this week, and write 
for the sale catalog, mentioning Wal- 
laces’ Farmer. . 


CAHILL BROS.’ SHORT-HORN SALE. 


Those who have received the catalog 
of Cahill Bros.’ fifth annual Short-horn 
sale, which is to take place at the farm, 
near Cartersville, Iowa, June 5th, can not 
fail to be impressed with the pedigrees 
contained therein, the bulls that have 
been maintained at the head of the herd, 
that are the sires of twenty-two of the 
forty head offered, besides the ten calves 
which sell at foot of dams. Cahill Bros. 
are in the cattle business and in the ag- 
ricultural business, in a broad way. They 
own nearly 2,000 acres of Iowa’s choicest 
land, and operate within themselves over 
1,200 acres. On each farm they operate 
are to be found Short-horns. This breed 
with them serves a two-fold purpose— 
they maintain soil fertility and afford a 
home market for the products of their 
farms, at an advanced price over local 
market values. The story of Cahill Bros.’ 
success, from their early operations, is 
one of good cattle and good farming. All 
they now possess has been acquired by 
their own efforts in the pursuits in which 
they are now engaged. Their progress 
has been marked by a steady rise in the 
quality of their cattle, and the blood lines 
they carry, from the ordinary grade to 
the highly finished Scotch type, such as 
are qualified to meet present needs of 
up-to-date breeders and farmers. Men 
with means have jumped into the pure- 
bred business. Cahill Bros. have grown 
into it, which method has produced the 
means. Not one of their four previous 
annual sale offerings has compared with 
this one. They are selling show cattle— 
breeding cattle. Some have won state 
fair ribbons in their hands, and some un- 
der others. Bull buyers who view the 








sixteen head selling in this sale will con- 
gratulate themselves for being present. 
Missie’s Sultan, the Marr Missie herd 
bull selling, has made history both in 
the show ring and as a sire of good 
things. His great Scotch character is 
good to look upon. The character of the 
young bulls is such that one could shut 
his eyes and buy without getting a poor 
one. They, and the females selling bred 
by Cahill Bros., reflect on what these 
men have been patiently striving for for 
many years. No spasmodic attempt to 
produce something great has ever been 
made; just a steady, increasing growth. 
When another decade has passed, we 
predict that Cahill Bros.’ Short-horns 
will be sought for throughout the nation. 


They have thus far proceeded in that 
direction. Read their advertisement in 
this issue. 


.» MACKOY & SON’S TAMWORTHS. 


In remitting for their advertisement, 
J. B. Mackoy & Son, of Farragut, Iowa, 
write: ‘Our Tamworths are doing well, 
and we have a total of 100 pigs to date. 
We will have some choice stuff for sale 
this fall and winter. We are breeding a 
nice lot of fall gilts and two-year-old 
sows to our good herd boars. These will 
be offered at once, for delivery as soon 
as safe. Among the recent additions to 
our herd is the great boar, Appalachian 
King, his sire being the undefeated Iowa 
Chief. He-is perhaps the best living 
Tamworth boar today, weighs now over 
600 pounds, and will show this year in 
the two-year-old form. His sire weighed 
nearly 1,000 pounds as a three-year-old. 
We will offer ten yearling and two-year- 
old sows, bred to our first prize and 
champion boars. Some of these sows are 
show animals, But we must dispose of 
them, as we have the young stuff coming 
on. All the aged sows have proved very 
prolific, and everything is immune to 
cholera.”’ Messrs. Mackoy will be glad 
to quote prices on these sows, and they 
also invite those desiring to buy Tam- 
worths to visit them, as they feel that 
those who do visit them will be more 
than pleased with what they find at Hill 
Crest Farm. 


HANCHER’S POLAND CHINAS. 


Mr. M. P. Hancher, of Rolfe, Iowa, the 
well known breeder of big, smooth Poland 
Chinas, who has been advertising some 
fall boars in Wallaces’ Farmer, reports 
the sale of a number of these _ boars, 
among them being one to Mr. Chas. R. 
Hanna, of Riverside, Cal. This is not the 
first stock Mr. Hancher has sold to Pa- 
cific coast states through Wallaces’ 
Farmer. Mr. Hancher has a number of 
his best sows bred for August and Sep- 
tember farrow, which he is now offering, 
and he will also quote an aftractive price 
on some of his early spring boars. Mr. 
Hancher’s herd is widely known for pos- 
sessing size and splendid quality. He is 
aman who makes good every statement. 
His annual bred sow sale, which occurred 
last February, 26th, resulted in an aver- 
age of $92.70 on sixty-one head. The 
sows he is offering bred for August and 
September farrow are in keeping with the 
best sold at that sale. The change in 
Mr. Hancher’s card will appear in next 
week’s issue. 


SWAN’S DUROC JERSEYS. 


Mr. Fred Swan, of Missouri Valley, Ia., 
has the record in numbers of Duroc Jer- 
sey pigs this year, so far as we know. 
‘He has something over 400 head. Mr. 
Swan’s herd is the home of Educator, 
that gained a wide reputation as a sire 
of good things in the east before Mr. 
Swan brought him to Iowa. Educator is 
well represented in Mr. Swan's herd. 
Golden Gano, Golden Model 32d, and High 
Ridge Muncie are the main boars that 
assisted Educator in herd service last 
fall. Prince Defender and Premier Gano 
are two junior yearling boars that give 
promise of surpassing anything yet 
owned by Mr. Swan. It is quite probable 
that the former will be out at the fall 
fairs this year. Mr. Swan will hold a 
boar sale October 16th, at which time the 
choice of his 1914 boar crop will be of- 
fered. 

SOMETHING NEW IN HOG 
WATERERS. 

A portable hog waterer is the new 
thing that is advertised in our paper. 
It is the Helm sanitary hog fountain, 
which Bain Bros. Mfg. Co., Cedar Rap- 
ids, Iowa, are now selling in this terri- 
tory. This waterer can be taken to any 
part of the farm, and it is an easy mat- 
ter to change it from one yard to an- 
other. It does not have any valves ‘or 
exposed air holes—it being a very simple 
waterer, and one which should give ex- 
cellent satisfaction. The Bain Bros. Mfg. 
Co. have issued interesting literature in 
regard thereto, and they will be glad to 
send it to the readers of Wallaces’ Farm- 
er. A postal card or letter request men- 
tioning the paper will bring it. 


THE REPUTATION OF CADILLAC 
AUTOMOBILES. 

Some of the things which have given 
Cadillac automobiles their splendid repu- 
tation are brought out in the special ad- 
vertisement of the Cadillac Motor Car Co., 
Detroit, Mich., on page 859, and the man- 
ufacturers of this well known car invite 
automobile owners, and those who are 
contemplating becoming such, to read 
this advertisement carefully, and to in- 
vestigate their claims for Cadillac cars. 
They will be glad to give you the name 
of their nearest dealer, so that you can 
see the car itself, and secure a demon- 
stration thereof. The manufacturers are 
perfectly willing to accept your verdict, 
and all they ask is that you look the car 
over, that you take a ride in it, and that 
you judge for yourself as to the truth of 
their claims. Each year has added to 
the popularity of the Cadillac car. It 
was the first car, we believe, to adopt 
the electric starting an@ lighting system, 
and likewise the first, we believe, to adopt 
the two speed axle and transmission, this 
being one of the special features of the 
Cadillac car this year. An interesting cat- 
alog going into detail with regard to 
these features, and illustrating the vari- 
ous styles of Cadillac cars, has been is- 
sued, and the manufacturers will be glad 








Farmer readers this 
Either a postal card 
or letter to the Cadillac Motor Car Co., 
Detroit, Mich., will bring it promptly. 
The mention of- the paper. when writing 
will be heartily appreciated by the ad- 
vertisers as weil as ourselves. 


“THRESHER FACTS.” 

This is the title of an interesting book- 
let descriptive of the splendid line of 
threshing machinery which the Nichols 
& Shepard Co., of Battle Creek, Mich., 
have issued. It tells why their thresh- 
ing outfits have given such excellent sat- 
isfaction in all parts of the grain belt, 


to send Wallaces’ 
catalog on request. 


how they take the grain out of ahe 
straw, leaving only the straw and the 
chaff in the pile. This booklet will be 


interesting to our readers growing grain 
this year, and the Nichols & Shepard Co. 
will be glad to have you write them a 
postal card or letter request therefor. 
Their advertisement on page 850 will be 
interesting to those who will have thresh- 
ing to do this year. 





IOWA WEATHER AND CROP 
BULLETIN. 


For the week ending May 24, 1914, Des 
Moines, Iowa.—The past week was warm- 
er than usual, with a slight deficiency of 
sunshine. The daily excess of tempera- 
ture ranged from one to four degrees. 
The rainfall was, up to the time most of 
the reports were mailed, consider&bly 
less than the normal, but the few tele- 
graphic reports received Sunday indicate 
that copious to heavy showers were quite 
general Saturday night. The conditions 
were favorable for field work. The buik 
of the corn has been planted, and the late 
planted is germinating quickly under the 
effects of warmer weather. The stand is 
good, but cut and wire worms are doing 
considerable damage in southern coun- 
ties. The area planted appears to be 
fully up to and may prove to be in ex- 
cess of last year’s acreage. Small grain 
is generally in good condition, but was 
beginning to show the effect of lack of 
moisture in many localities, especially in 
southern districts. A few reports indi- 
cate that the Hessian fly is still active in 
winter wheat, and that some fields have 
been plowed up on account of the damage 
done by the fly. Hay, grass and potatoes 
are doing well, but need more rain. In 
some sections hay has a tendency to head 
short, due to lack of moisture. Tree 
fruits, except apples, give promise of good 
yields.—George M. Chappel, Section Di- 
rector. 


For the corresponding week last year 
another unfavorable week, with much 
excess rainfall and a temperature about 
six degrees below normal over most of 
the state, greatly delayed farm work. 
Farm work was at a standstill until the 
latter part of the week, when progress 
was made in corn planting. Abottt 30 per 
cent of the corn had been planted, and 
that which was up looked yellow, and 
that in the ground was rotting. The wet 
weather caused a rank growth of oais, 
wheat and clover, and was detrimental 
to garden truck. There was a light frost 
on the 23d, but it did little damage to the 
fruit crop, which was looking good. 





THE SEASON’S RAINFALL. 

The following table shows the percent- 
age of rainfall at each of the points 
named since March 1, 1914. One hundred 
represents the normal rainfall; 110 would 
mean 10 per cent more than normal; 90 
would mean 10 per cent below. 


(Corrected to May 21.) 


Chicago, IIL 
Milwaukee, 
Duluth, Minn. 
St. Paul, 
Madison, Wis. .... 
La Crosse, Wis. ..... 
Charles City, Iowa .... 
Dubuque, Iuwa 
Davenport, Iowa ... coccccccces Gf 
Des Moines, Towa ..ccccccccccccccccss SL 
PROCS DOWN © bcc cbc enc aensdusdeesscee 64 
Poeoria,. Th... } 
Hannibal, Mo. 
Springfield, Ill 
St. Louis, Mo. 
a lee: Gr eee 
Springfield, Mo. 
Columbia, Mo. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Topeka, Kan. 
Wichita, Kan. . 
Concordia, Kan. 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Sioux City, 
Yankton, 8S. D. 















Valentine, Neb. ..ccccccccccccveses 89 
Huron, 8. D. «.cccese eee ercecoeces . 31 
Deeere, . D veces csssacesewcesiccsssas 96 
Moorhead, Minn. ....... neweeseeews qee's 109 
Devin Eake, MN. Di. cccccocsce 67 
Bismarck, N. D. eed 


Williston, N. D. 
Rapid Cit™, S. 


Lander, Wyo. 

Cheyenne, WY0. ..cccccdcccccscccccces 100 
North Platte, Neb. ..cccccscsccccccce 58 
DO Es voce bios s ce baeaue evan’: 155 
Dodge City, KOM. «cccccccccccccccceeces 98 
Omlatoma CHY,. ORM. cnccccceccccse: 82 
Were TORU TO no cis ccdcccccevese. 184 








HOLSTEIN BULLS 


Sired by Sir Walter Veeman De Kol 63520, whose 
dam has a record of 26 ibs. butter in 7 days, age 14 
months and 1 year old, good size, splendid individ- 
uals and out of high producing dams. We also offer 
for sale our herd bull, Sir Johanna Segis Torehlight 
91485, age 3 years, gentle and asure breeder. Special 
prices on these for the next 4) days. Visit or write. 

PETERSEN BKOS., 


1 mile west of city. Cedar Falls. lowa. 
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HORSES. 


HOLBERT HORSE IMPORTING COMPANY 


PERCHERONS, BELGIANS AND SHIRES 


Importations arrived Sept. 6th, Oct. 8th, Nov. 4th, Dec. 16th, Jan. 2d, Feb. 10th. 
ation of Belgian stallions now in our barns ready for inspection. 
cheron and Belgian stallions specially selected to head herds of full blood mares 
We can show you more big ton high class Percheron or Belgian 
8., as well as some very choice Shires. 
If 80, we can supply you whetber you want one or twenty. 


will weigh 100 tons. 
stallions than any other two firms in the U. 
a few stallions for sale purposes? 





March import- 
headers—25 extra well bred Per- 
100 stallions that 


Hera 


Can you handte 
‘(Send 15 cents 


in stamps for our beautiful six colored lithograph showing 200 head of stallions in the yards, or 10 cents for 
the most complete illustrated horse catalogue ever issued.) 


A. B. HOLBERT, Proprietor, 


GREELEY, IOWA 


THOS. R. HOLBERT, Mgr. of Northwest Dept. and Barns, Sioux Falls, 8. D. 














crossing; ¢ 





Lefebures’ Belgians 


New Importation Just Arrived 


Largest Collection of Belgians on Earth 


101 Head Arrived Oct. Ist, Making 175 Head on Hand 
20 Stallions Arrived March 25th 
20 Mares Arrived April 16th 
Our capital is unlimited, our supply is never low. 
find a large collection thru May and June. 
to Cedar Rapids or lowa City and take the Interurban to Lefebure 
“ar every hour. 


H. LEFEBURE & SONS, 


Buyers will 
Write for catalog. Come 


Phone to Fairfax for auto to meet you. 


Fairfax, lowa 




















colts; 
eral weighing 2200 Ibs. 


bred 


R. F. FRENCH, 





IMPORTED BELGIANS 


Twenty stallions to offer, three years old and over; 
bays, roans, sorrels and chestnuts. 
Guaranteed 60% foal getters. 
a few mares here on the farm last season and have colts to show. 

Why buy a stallion just imported that will get but a few colts this year, if 
any, when you can buy a tried breeder for the same money? 
number of mares covered, is what you get paid for. 

Imported and home-bred mares for sale, in foal or with colts by side and®re- 
I want you to see them. 


all were imported as 
Nothing weighing less than a ton, sev- 
Most of them have served 


COLTS, not the 


Independence, lowa 





Part from 2400 Ib. imported sire and part from 2200 lb. imported sire and imported dams, 
my 2, 3 and 4-year-old registered Percheron stallions would prove valuable breeders for you. 
With all their weight and bone they are dressy and straight sound. 
substantial and most attractive Percheron breeding material in the world. 


offered at farmers’ prices. Fast trains all directions 


FRED CHANDLER, 


R. 7, 


This is some of the most 
Farm raised and 





Chariton, lowa 





WELSH MOUNTAIN PONIES 


Ideal ponies for children and _ 
ladies. Ages 1 to8 yrs.; heights 
46 to 52 inches. Single ponies, 
pairs or carload lots. Special 
prices for 30 days on high class 
brood mares in foal—imported 
and registered. W _ for parti- 
culars and catalog 


oO. E. BROWN 


AURORA, ILLINOIS 


Dunhams Percherons 


today, as for the past 50 years, are the best of the 
breed. Any intending buyer who wants a first class 
stallion or mare at a living price and backed by a re- 
sponsible firm will serve his own best interests by 
seeing our unequalled lot of fresh first quality 
Percherons which made an unequalled record in the 
best shows this fall. Catalogue on application. 
DUNHAMS. 
DuPage County. Wayne. Illinois 


50 BIG MAMMOTH 


| JACKS 


} for sale at the best bargains ever 
_; Offered in jacks. My two last 

j importations of big stallions are 
still on hand and in fine shape. 
Will sell you stallions at your 
own price. 


W. L. DeCLOW, Cedar Rapids, la. 


German Coach Stallions 


These stallions sire the best farm horses 
in the country. Best disposition, best action 
and conformation, best bone and quality. We can 
sell you a proven breeder, either imported or native 
bred. Also have a few two-year-olds for sale. 


HELD BROS. 


Plymouth Co. Hinton, lowa 


PARAMOUNT STOCK FARM 


Headquarters for high class imported and home bred 


PERCHERON, SHIRE AND BELGIAN 
Stallions and Mares 

My new importation of stallions and mares include 
eome of the best that have been brought to America 
—some prize winners, and all good big ones—the best 
lever imported. Inspection invited. Farm 2 miles 
from Hudson and 9 from Waterloo. 

Mention Wallaces’ Farmer when writing. 
WM. CROW NOVER, Hudson, iowa 























Percheron Stallions and Mares 


Attractive prices on two and three-year-old stal- 
Hons. Three-year olds weighing 1850 to 2100 Ibs., two- 
year-olds in proportion. Both imported and home 
bred. Quality unsurpassed. MILLER & BROWN, 
Marcus, Cherokee Co., lowa. 


Registered Percheron Stallion For. Sic 
Three years old. EMMET ELDRIDGE, Sac City, Ia. 
STALLIONS and MARES 4 !*"¢¢ lot of imported 


Stallions and mares for sale. FRARK L. STREAM, Creston, lowa 











MULE FOOT HOGS. 


ce MULE FOOT HOGS. 
Mulefoot Hogs “S20 


We are now booking orders for pigs to be shipped 
when weaned and of a safe shipping age. Can furnish 
pairs not related. Write for information regarding 
this popular, practical and profitable breed. 
FARGO & MYERS Redfield, 8S. D. 





AUCTIONEERS. 


Missouri Auction School 


Largest in world. Actual practice given in selling 
all kinds of property. and students furnished set of 
text books free, written by instructors. 

WEXT 7 OPENS AUGUST 3, 1914 KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
B. Carpenter, Pres., 14th and Grand Ave. 
H. S. DUNCAN, CLEARFIELD, |OWA 
Fine Stock Auctioneer. A)so instructor in 
Missouri Auction School, largest and best in the 
world. Write today for free catalog or sale dates. 


Learn Auctioneering 


You can become independent with no capital 
invested. Write today for catalog of the World's 
Greatest Schoo! of Auctioneering. 

JONES NATIONAL SCHOOL OF AUCTIONEERING 
CAREY M,. JONES, Pres. 
14 N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicago, Illinois 




















J. L. MciILRATH, Grinnell, lowa 


AUCTIONEER 


and breeder of registered horses, cattle and ‘hogs. 
Old customers are securing dates 6 mos. and a year 
ahead. Reasonable terms—Satisfaction. 


Oliver S. Johnson 


TIPTON, IOWA 
THE IOWA AUCTIONEER 


0. L. MOSSMAN 


HAMPTON, IOWA 
Eight years of successful experieace in conducting 
pure bred live stock and real estate sales. Write or 
wire for dates at my expense. 


IRA COTTINGHAM, EDEN, ILLINOIS 
LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 


Years of experience in conducting live stock sales, 
Write or wire for dates. 














G. H. BURGE, Mt. Vernon, lowa 


Auctioneer Pedigreed Live Stock 

Years of experience with pure bred stock. I know 
pedigrees, values and individual merit. Get my 
terms before you arrange for a sale. 


J. R. THOMPSON 
Pedigreed Live Stock Auctioneer 


Am booking dates for fall and winter of 1914 and 
1915. For rates and open dates address me at 
MERRILL, IOWA 


db de f 
LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER f° Dre socr ot 
and Duroc Jerseys. Try me. I am satitfying cus- 
tomers. JOKE SHAVER, Kalona, Iowa. 











MISCELLANEOUS 


STOGK FOR SALE 


The Iowa State College is offering the following 
surplus stock for sale: 1 two-year-old Poland-China 
boar, 1 yearling Berkshire boar, 1 Short-horn bull 
calf, 2 Oxford and 1 Hampshire yearling ram, 1 three- 
year-old np ggg oe —* driving gelding coming 
four years old. 


DIVISION | OF AGRICULTURE, 
lowa State College, Ames, lowa 








c. F. Jones, Rippey, Iowa, offers his 
herd bull for sale, a four-year-old Scotch, 
white, that is an excellent breeder. See 
ad, and note that he is offered at a bar- 
gain. 


Young Red Polled bulls and heifers of 
high character may be had from Mr. B. 
A. Samuelson, of Kiron, Iowa. They wil!] 
please the critical buyer. Show material 
may here be found. 


Eighty Hampshire spring pigs are on 
their way to maturity in the herd of Fred 
E. Zwemke, Galva, lowa. They are the 
get of Goldfinder and Hustler, the latter 
being a grandson of Compeer. Mr. Zwem- 
ke’s card will appear in Wallaces’ Farm- 
er, offering stock for sale, later in the 
season. 


Mr. A. B. Puterbaugh, Milledgeville, 
Ill., well known to our readers through 
being a breeder of Aberdeen Angus cat- 
tle and Poland China hogs, was unfortu- 
nate enough to lose his residence by fire 
recently. The house burned in the mid- 
dle of the night, and the family had a 
very Narrow escape, but all got out 
safely. 

Nearly 100 Duroc Jersey spring pigs 
are in thrifty condition in the herd of 
Mr. I. O. Graham, of Graham _ Bros., 
Cherokee, Iowa. Plenty of skim-milk 
partially accounts for the noticeable 
thrift. It has been Mr. Graham’s custom 
heretofore to hold a fall boar sale, but 
as yet he is undecided as to whether he 
will hold one this fall or not. 


Mr. Jas. R. French, breeder of big Po- 
land Chinas, Marcus, lowa, has 110 
lengthy little fellows with sleek coats. 


French’s Prospect and 
Mr. French 


Combination, Jr., 
French's Choice are the sires. 
enjoyed a splendid trade on brood sows 
last winter, and as far as reports have 
come in, purchasers have been very suc- 
cessful in saving the litters from these 
sows. Mr. French will have spring boars 
for sale later in the season. 

Mr. C. A. Davis, of Galva, Iowa, has 
ninety baby Poland Chinas of spring far- 
row that look all that could be reason- 
ably expected of them at this time of the 
year. Mr. Davis is just ready to give 
them the serum treatment, and in a 
month or so he will give them the double 
treatment, His experience a year ago 
confirmed his belief that this is a sure 
preventive of hog cholera. Mr. Davis ex- 
pects to make an exhibit this year, as 
usual, at the Sioux City Fair. 

Mature boars and mature sows mainly 
are responsible for the 140 good Duroc 
Jersey spring pigs to be found at the 
Diamond Stock Farm, owned by Mr. A, 
L. Neville, of Aurelia, Iowa. Model A. 
and Model Wonder are the two main 
sires. The latter is one of the good sons 
of the champion, Model Chief 2d. There 
is one litter by High Model and out of a 
Model Chief 2d dam. If all goes well, Mr. 
Neville will have something to say in our 
advertising columns later in the season. 

Holstein bulls are being offered else- 
where in this issue by Mr. Elton Carri- 
son, of Osage, lowa. The advertisement 
shows that they are closely related to 
the best cows entered in the first and 
second Iowa cow contest, and their dams 
are sisters to cows with records of from 
twenty-seven to thirty-three and a half 
pounds of butter in seven days. Mr. Car- 


rison’s prices are very conservative, as 
is also stated in the advertisement. 
Mr. F. O. Peterson, of Galva, Iowa, the 


Polled Hereford and Hampshire breeder, 
has 125 spring pigs sired mainly by his 
prize winning herd boars, and they are 
looking all that couid reasonably be ex- 
pected of them. The new herd bull, Cla- 
rion 5th, seems to have taken up his new 
quarters at the Peterson farm very con- 
tentedly. He is looking fine. Mr. Peter- 
son purchased this young bull at the dis- 


persion sale of Messrs. Mossom, Boyd & 
Co., of Ontario, paying nearly $400 for 
him. There promises to be a good out- 


come to this calf. 

R. O. Miller, Lucas, 
choice lot of Scotch 
and several extra good Scotch bulls, for 
sale, as advertised elsewhere in this is- 
sue. . Most of these were recently import- 
ed from Canada, and are offered at mod- 
erate prices, especially considering qual- 
ity and breeding. See ad and write or 
call on Mr. Miller if interested in buying 
good Scotch heifers or bulls worth the 
money. Kindly menfon “Vallaces’ 
Farmer when writing. 

Messrs. John Schmieder & Son, of 
temsen, Iowa, owners of one of the prize 
winning herds of big Poland Chinas, have 
135 spring pigs that they have every rea- 
son to feel proud of. <A big, smooth son 
of the champion Blue Valley Chief, and 
out of a Big Tom sow, and the yearling 
boar Chief Monarch, he by the Dorr boar, 
D.’s Monarch, and out of a Blue Valley 
Chief sow, are the sires of most of the 


Iowa, has a very 
Short-horn heifers, 


pigs. The dam of Chief Monarch was 
the sweepstakes sow at Siotx City last 
fall, shown by Messrs. Schmieder. Look 


for the Schmieder herd at Sioux City this 
fall 

In numbers, Mr. Henry Dorr, the well- 
known Poland China breeder at Remsen, 
Iowa, has most of the boys worsted this 
year. Mr. Dorr succeeded in saving 150 
head. The young A Wonder boar, out of 
a Giantess sow, which he purchased from 
Fessenmeyer last fall, known as Dorr’s 
Black Model, has, we think, made a good 
showing as a sire. Mr. Dorr is a man 
who sees more faults in his own stock 
than anyone else; and as his pigs herew 
tofore have been exceedingly large and 
growthy, he seems to think that this large 
number should be larger and further de- 
veloped at this time of the year; but we 
venture the prediction that when fall 
comes, some of the best pigs in the coun- 
try will, as usual, be found in the Dorr 
herd. 


BUY ADVERTISED CEMENT. 

Our readers in buying cement at their 
dealer’s, will find it advisable to ask for 
the advertised brands, and they are sure 
of getting a good quality of cement when 
they buy an advertised brand. The very 
best brands of Portland cement are ad- 
vertised in Wallaces* Farmer. We refer 
to the Atlas, Universal, Lehigh—all three 











firms having splendid distributj 
get any of these brands, you 
having reliable cement. The manuf 
turers take pride in_ their product ia: 
they have splendid distribution. If’ y a 
dealer does not have these brands Pe 
ment, the manufacturers will be p}; 
have you write them, and they 
that you are supplied. The Atlas Pow: 
land cement is made by the Atlas port 
land Cement Co., of 30 Broad st 
York City; the Lehigh by the Lenen 


On. If yo 
¢ uu 
are sure ot 


Portland Cement Co., of 269 Consum 

Bldg., Chicago, Ill.; the Universal py ers’ 
Universal Portland Cement Co.. of 
S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. If you pa” 
any problems with regard to builare 
with cement that you want help on ane 
of these manufacturers will be giag 2 
have you write them, as they have to 
perts on cement buiiding, mixing, Ag 


who will be glad to give you the Correct 
fermulas for various uses, and ~ 
you with plans for any building of ce 
ment that you may wish to put up, = 








HOLSTEINS. 


Choice Young Bulls of 
Best Breeding 


The Beaver Valley Farm herd of Holsteins, 
headed by Paul Cornucopia America 2d 62747; junjop 
sire Dutchland Hengerveld Colantha Lad (average of 
dam and sire’s dam 31.57 Ibs.) Herd numbers about 
50 head, the very best breeding and blood lines, 

Young bulls reads for service, fine indivia. 
uals. ddress 


BEAVER VALLEY FARM, 


Pure-bred HRegisterea 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE 

q The Greatest Dairy Breed 
Send for FREE Illustrated Booklet 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION, 148 American Bldg, BRATTLEBORO, 1, 


sired by Korndyke nu 

DeKol’s Prince. ont te 
left old enough for use. All from 
A. KR. O. dams and good 


individuals. 
Gs McKAY BROS., B8uckingham, low 


HOLSTEINS 


Three bull+ for sale; price $75 to $125: are closely 
Telated to the best cows entered in the first and see- 

ond Iowa Cow Contest. Dams are sisters to cows 
with records of from 27 to 334 Ibs. butter in 7 days, 
ELTON CARRISON, Osage. lows 


Cedar Falls, lows 














GUERNSEYS. 


T IS true that any of 
the following 


uerinisey 


bulls I now offer would 
be a credit to anyone who 
desires to improve his 
Guernsey herd or grade up 
the herd he now owns. 
One sired by Pride of Day, 
three by Raymond of the 
Preel, 1; 11, Vi. 


W. W. MARSH, WATERLOO, IOWA 








| age scopes be FARM GU ERNSEYS are noted 

for their GOOD sIZE, EXCELLENT PRODUCING 
QUALITIES and are BRED IN THE PURPLE. We have 
some first class young bulls for sale at reasonabie 
prices; also a few females. Herd tuberculin tested 
We also breed Percheron horses. Write or visit us 
SASS BROS., LaSalle Co., STREATOR, ILL. 





JERSEYS. 


The Jersey 


The sire is of vital importance. 

Buy a thoroughbred ing 
bull and grade up. Wor 
towards the 400-pounds- 
of-butter cow. It costs no 
more to produce 400 Ibs. of 
butter with a good cow than 
200 Ibs. with a poor one. 
Let us send you some Jersey facts. 


AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 
324 W. 23d St., New York 





i 








AYRSHIRES 


PRL 


REGISTERED AYRSHIRES FOR SALE 


Fresh cows and springers. all ages: also bull and 
heifer calves. E. R. McCONNELL, Wellington, 0. 
pbb 








os SA LE—Small herd registered Ayrshiret, 
4 and 5 years old, bull, two fresh cows 


VAUGHAN FARM, Homewood, I)linois. 





HAMPSHIRES. 


aed 


_ SUMMIT FARM. HAMPSHIRES 


Bred sows and gilts all sold. 
We wish to thank our cus 
tomers and friends for past 
patronage. Ourcrop of new 
pigs are coming now for see 
son of 1914-15. A few fall 
boars now ready for sale. 
MAXWELL & SPANGLER, Creston, lent 








CHESTER WHITES. 
Rt 


ER PRESRRARHAP DADS 

( I. C. and Chester White boars and gilts; Bre? 
- sows. Young stock a specialty. Mated. 20 —" 

Prolitic, large kind. Fred Ruebush, ‘ciota, lll 


> b for summer and 
@) . i Cc . Boa rs og Poet os Priced right 
Cc. E. BEATY, Astoria, Illinois 











TAMWORTHS. ise 


Tamworth Bred Sows and Gilts 


Ten gilts, ten yearling and two-year-old sows nd 
to first prize and championship boars that 1 must a 
pose of to make room for young stuff. ll ste 
immune. Write or call 
J.B. MACKOY, 





Farragut. lows 





